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.H tNTReDbteTI ON 



S^^^ year study of factors affect ih§ knowledge 

phbgrams in Hassachusetts 
:-st^^^||5^'^I s^^ conducted ander a grant from the National institute 

,^ (sf Eddcatlb with the eommonweal th Inservice Institute of the 

Massachusetts Dfeparti^t of Edupation. It involves fexaminatibn of over 120 
CI r-spdnsdred in^T^ervf^' insti-tu and workshops to determine ways in which 
profess iohal knowledge is "Sraffsini t ted and used in school settings. 

In. the f i r$t phase of th;Js sr^dy^ a cc^ceptaal model -was developed and 
from it^ a f ifteen page questionnai re was , derived- 1^^^^^ on workshop 

participants' background; and personal characterietTts ^ school characteristic^, 
arid workshop' chaYacteri St i cs. The qUestidri^'ai res Werl pi Id early in , 

ig8l, refined, an,d administered in June of IjSl to oVer^six huni^ staff 
^^W^^Sembers; 'sdbjects who had taken part in one of 78 in-serviced 1ns 

=V L: - ^ - --r^.. ----^■:.-.-■.^yy.-'^J-:^.(^&d^: 



Jthe 1979" I98d academic year. These projects span staff devil dl?ment^^!3^ 

f^^^e gisnerg^l areas: basic skills,, specral needs , gifted a|tdv|a'}j^ 

■■- _ - * -- - i^-' -'^ ..— _ \ - - - : - - -r----^ ■ . -■.:^::0^r 

educatidri^ and '*other'**. The initial phase oT .this study depended heaviiy bn^it^e 

^.VVv-::, .. ' _ ^ _ ^ : 

formal pbli cies and types bf training fuhdejl 43y the Cbrmnbnwealth Ihseryice 

. ■■• ..- ■.; . . . . .. .. — v--;,. ^ . 

■■■■ ^inst I txite. :. ■• ■'■ V ' . . "a ' Y.*- . 

The participants, al 1 vo 1 unteers , filled out the questionnaires and r;^la,rnea 

_'■ ^_ ..s - " - - - - '^^- -■■^■^ ■ 

them by mai l to TDR. The queStJorinai res (n = 468) were coded and subjected to 
statistical analysis arid iriterpretatidn (multiple and step-wide regression, ^* 
analysis b? variance, and cbrrelatibri arialysis) . 

The conceptual model developed earlier was tested thhbugh this data. Alpha 
curves (as developed by Cronbach, et. aW) indicated th.at the .model, accounted for 

i ■ ■ < ■ ' ■ ■ ■ /» ■ ' ■ - . 

O ...... (- ■ 
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approximately 6^% df the variance In t^rrMponses: fh rough regresslbn analysis 
the seventy-eight projects w^^ plotted drt a bj--axlai pfane, with the horizontal 



axis representing the predrrijve impact model and; the vertical axis the observed ' 
pattefri of responses. The scatter plot of the jb Objects tpok the shape of a fairly 
tight ellipse^ and within that ej 1 ] pse, a regress fon 11 ne was fitted. The slope, 

of this line intersected the vertical (predicted/ axis 5t an obtiqae angle, 

t ■ > 

Projects then fell into four general :imp.ac| categories: (1) high predicted and 
high observed, (2) low pj-edicted and low bbse/rvedi (3) low predicted arid high , 
observed, and (^j high predicted and low bb/erved. ' 

' The *plari of research cal Igd for sixtee/i projects to be selected, four per 
quadrant, for mone careful study and analysis. In i t lal ly, those sites wi^th the 
greatest variance from the regress ion line were chosen. However, application of 
; other criteria required replacement of several of the initial sites in the iri- 
quiry that fbllbv^ed. These cri teri a were : (l) apprbxi mate ly equal feprese 
t ion from each of the four major subject categories of the Commonwealth Inservice 
Institute (i.e. basic skills, special heeds; gifted and talented, and career 
edtication) ; (2) at least minimal representation from each of the^six educational 
V regions of the; Cbtnmbriweal th ; (3) similar representation from each of the major 
. .brgariizat fbrial categories bf CM projects (i.e., emehtary school , secondary 
school ; single school , and mul t i -school ) ; \k) at least fbur. participants in the 
project who returned the quest ionnai re a^ed in the first phase of the study 
Sixteen sites and four alternates were selected that met all of these criteria. 
TDR admini^strative staff applied the f i ve sets of cri ter ia and selected 

potential sites for intensive a^udy, maintainirig thieu^sites* quadrarit locations 

• _ _ i . .__ t ' . _ _ . _ . ^, . • . ■ _ _ ■ ■ . ■ '_ , ' . _ ■ ■ . 

corif.iderit i al frbm.field persbririel and stlid/ cob rdiria tors. This was dbrie.iri brdef 

.to reduce potential bias among field personnel, which might have occured as the 



■■ ■ /■. 
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result d^ forekhow of a pr6jett*5 perfonnan^^ r^^ifehses 




^ -to.- the" first-phase- -qye^stioi^nai.fei' ^ . ' ' . ' ' .f/'^;/ 

; ' Th^ conven e rs iffT K^ c ^Ms5 ;rbbfti te a chers) of e ^di; project were coH^ 

mdmo, -^and l^ter by:^ telephone. : Due to the sh4fts arid ^chmi J'-^- /^l: 

dX^itVzts occasioned in larie part By theivimpl^ 

fourteen sites out of th^ sixteen selected aridii^^^ 
* cif^^te in the^ fbll^ ' 'V<^t\_4:^^ not «^art/^^ . , 

were: ^'school: staff wa^' working wf thbut^'c^^^^ ^$qd thei con feft thit > 



Interviews wbdf^ not -be opportdne ; key persbnne] (i .e^ prlbject^ 
moved to. other schools qr been laid off Tn^bhe cal^^^^ 
school had clbsed' arid ;the st^ dispersed thrpoghb^ syistem. * j:; ' ^ 

in s:UfT¥nary then, fthe^^^ f^^^^ of the ^jrst'^^ tf/e k^le^ 



study focuses oh particip^hts In fbUrteeh w sj^^egfofis of the, 

Cornnionwealth of 'Massachusetts ^ completed the f lrst-pha^e qUest lonna r re and 
who agreed to participate in interviews and discussions about thei r experience 
in the workshops^; arid about their e and focus of the 

Phase I qiuestibnnai re. ^ ; 



t 



I', 
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ii . PHASE ; 'I FOLLOW-UP' lljTERV I EWS ; PES I GN AMO^-HEmmOlJ^ 



2i and other factors. In foUr of the sites fewet than the target number. of inter- 

; _ ^ ■ ■ : • ^ - - _ _ \ \ - ^ - 4-,' - - •■ •, 

views we r^ obtained. In one case, only the convener was available to talk to 

the field staff- in three', the convener and two of the bri§ir3al questibnhai re 

^respondents participated in fol low-up interviews. ; • 

The interviews focused sequential 1y on topics concerning the workshop, the 

participant, and hij/per school and dist^rict, many of which had been dealt with^ 

in the Initial questionnaire. The idea for the workshop^ how -it had^been announced 

. and/or pabl iciied, methods of recruitment employed , and ihcehtl^^^^ which prompted - 

the individual to participated Second, questions were asked about the schbo? 

' district and cbmijiunity environment; i.e. , nature of leadersh ij>,^ atmosphere, for 

professional development^ and admiriistrator-staff, staff-staff, staff-student, and 
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' ■ . • ' ■ ■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' '---^ ■ - v -■ - - - - - - - - 

- Analysis o>f . data from the 78 wdrkshops^ied to several reformul at ibris of the 

original conceptual model > although it had proved^ to be unusually robust in its 

•initial application. Additional information on ^ach project was requested and 

, receivedlfpbrh ihe CI I office^ and questions were generated for the- follow-up 

interviews. As menti'oned above, ratings arid outcome measures cbricefnihg the 

projects selected for case ahalysls were kept secret from field staff to reduce 

- bias. This was essentiil , we feef, s^i_^ study is intended to help 

staff refine and adapt the fi rst phase questiohnai re, and become the basis of / 

' the second phase of the siudy. v ; 

1 1 was decided that four part i cipants ^ i hcl Ud i rig convener, should be Irfter- 

viewed from each workshop, all. on the same genera T areas of . interest. Fbr the 

most part, four or more interviews were conducted at each site. Hdwever^/due 

tb difficulties of scheduling and transfer^ of staff occasioned by Proposition 



/. 



staff-coinnuni ty reiatlonshJ ps . ^ TKlrBv the workshop i tself Was expVored. Over 
what tin%^pan did it occur? How rhany sess'ions? How long was each session? 



Fourth, we examined Connect ibnsV^mong ^ part i c i pan ts . Were they from a single 
school or several schools? How did they interact if from several schools?" 
interviewees were also asked aboat informal 'relationships among themselves .arid - 
t.he convener and other participants. - ' 

Fifths questions focused bh the |:dri5Ul tant . Participants were asked what , : 
they found pos'i t i ve^ negatl ve , or a mi xture of bothy about the consultant's 
manner, and behavior- They rated the methods of instruct ibri ahd/br dissemination 
used -1^^ th^ workshop. The sixth section of the interview concentrated on knew- : 

ledge acquisition and knowledge use. interviewees were asked how much new infor- - 

- - :/ ■ - - . : . -:. ■ : ' i - : ■ - 

mation they gained from the wbfkshdp experience. Then they were asked, to rate 

i. ■ ' , . ' ■ , " -. ■ ' ' • ' , - ■ - ' . 

the qaantltVi arid usefulness of two types bf irifbrmation they migiht have received 
in th-e workshop: prodact l.nformatiori (i .e. , ideas ^ act ivitie^, ski ] 1 s , tec}i4i:i;qaes) 
and proceS:S^ il>n format ion (I.e., tnaterial that mi §ht lead them tb^charige thei r ^ 
atti tudes and behaviors or examine thirigs in new and d 1 f ferent way^ . Interviewees 
were asked td i d^t if y^sp^^^ obtained in tha 

.(n?brkshops, the significance of it to them, three months afterwards, and aga 1 n .s ix 
, months later; They we r6 asked -how they decided tq Use br hbt use the information, 
-and'whether they had.nTqdif.i^ their bflginal tfecis ion and/or the irifbrmation itself 
Iri/th^ mbnjihs sUbseqUerit^tp the wodcshpp. : . • . . . . 

Seventh, interviewees were ask^^ to ass Ist : In devjs Ing lyays of iderit i.fyirig 
knowledge obtai ned i n the -workshbp i ri use i n. part i cYpan ts : cl ass rooms . . 

Finally, in^jy$is of flrst-^^ Indicated^that several ^ 

c i pa ted top i cs m i gh t bene I a ted -to know 1 ed ge use and these were pu rsued in the 



.jntervi.ews. : AiTO them.Were: 1) the Eomnipnweal th j hst^i tute . ahd-M^^^^^^^ ^ * 

shaping th^ workshop par tl cipa^^ts * sel f-de^firiitloris of ^t^^^^^ as ieamer 

3} participants 'v^erceptibhs of usefufness for professional development of i ' 
• college and university courses in their areas of professfonal responsibi ] ityit^- 
; participants ' bpihions.of tie itreng^^^ pro^leiiik W d' strm^-1^ , • 

programs that are not C I i -sponsored ^hd tha^>^are frequently components .of their 
unioh contracts, ' . / ^ • ' . 

jntervtews fol l.owed thi s general eight-part structure; most quest ions were 
open-ended,. and each respondent was asked if she/he wished to d i rect>i i s/her own 
questMons to the thtery iewer ; Interviews typicaHy lasted from thirty to, forty 
minutes. When possible, the project convener w^s itlterVYewed . f r rst ; f rbm 
data on*the or'^ins of the idea for the workshop and on Felatidnship^ with tPfe ' 
ei l, and other "backgroUhd** material , were bollected. Intervi^ews with conveneYs 
general ly, lasted an hour .to- an hour and fifteen minutes: 

After the individual interviews were compl eted , the^freld worker gathered all 

respondents to discuss in a group format two things : the f irs t-pha^^^ 

" ■ ^ . ; ■ , ^ ^- « : -^^y^ . -i '-k ;. . f 

•and the quaritrtative results thereof Fi rst,. -the. ^tudy^ the questionnaire weFs, 

■ - ■ . - ^ • 

again but 1 ined to them. ^The questronnai re was expla'ihed sectl jr, 
relation to the original conceptual moderof the study ; interviewees were re- i ; 
quetted to. critique each questiton. Next> the fjeld workq^r summaV i?ed «the' f ind ings 
of the first phase of the study and a brief"'discussion Usually followed. These ^. 
sessions lasted from forty minutes to one hbujr. "Of ten i:^'t:he field person wou]d^^^^^^^^:^^^ '^ 
spend an entire day in a school ^ arid incidental discussions d 

arid after the formal interviewing, i ' ' jv - ; ^ ^ \ ^ 



r 

i . 



' In the \krrlte-ups that fpJlowV each site is^descttibed^i;! a seyenrpart ; 
fprm^t/ ^Part One; provides descriptions ^f-th% bveral 1 sett ihg and' the^chbbl^^^ 



^i^^ni^^i^^^i^riS^i^^ 

! workshop Mdea^/^thbds^b and Incen^^l ves^^ 

attending^ ^Part thr^e samniarize3 responxJS^ of schpol district^ 

and tbratliinl ty enyit-onmen^ ^s they, appear to affect profess^ibnal, developnient. 
Part Four focuses oh the^ characteristics, the consultaries) iri- 

vblved, and the methods bf iristrUttiori used.' Part Five concentrate? pji^^^^^^^^^ 
V ledge* acqtiisition and knowledge iiJ§e as outcomes of the workshop expg'rience. ; Part 

Six summarlizes res.pondehts » suggest ibns about how to lobk far. evidence of the,. 
(i&e^f kribwledge gained in workshops; Pact Seven incl udeM-«fQ£m^ 
jtHat iiears on .the '^Un^riti ci piated topi cs^V^pentioned above. Recbrnmer^dattiG^is for;, f 
irexiislng: ihe' que^t'ibnha fbr the second ph^se of ^quantitative data^ol I e^^ 



%he discussed In a special section of^the cross-site an^lVsis, 




. v.- 



•Pro3^ct''^lb3r Public Schools 

V r ' ' ^Career iPev^Iopmerit Program! : 



_ _ ^ . \i \ ^ . 
Participants will examine existing resourpes and career 

development models r%and select and arlapt those materials^ 
/ and programs most relevant to Heritage^ High Schools Follow- 

ing training, participants will be 'ab'le to initiate and - . 
carrry- out tSe first phase of - a. career^^ 
for the 1980-81 school year; : * '^"t i : ■ 

2. Coimn unit y and School ^Characteristic^ : : tvi . 

Heritage is a fairly old and *^fluent suburb locafi^d on .the 

western edge of the Boston Metropolitan ;area> X^ 

/ professional and highly eciucated pebple^yho work in .Boston's. xTistitutions :. 

) of higher education, banks / and "high ...tech" induitries; It i? one of . the 

wealthier .suburbs of Boston and /one of t^e' weai4|iier municipalities in the 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts", i - i : • 

The Heritiage .schools serve approximately 6,700 students. The district 
includes >even elementary schools, three junior high schools/ and; one high 
school. Within the boundaries of the muriicipaiity^'there is aisjo' a large j.: 
■^vbcatiohal/techjiical high school which serves a- multl- town region, r 
- ; ' ' The high ^hoplvis ■ located ph=^a v^^ry'' large ff ieece~o£ property and^^ ^^' 
•^xn:':^ . faixiy hew structure divide<i* into "houses" or ^e$>arate fiuilAings 'connected 
by walkways and^ a cei^tral administration; bufidin^. The facility resembles- \ 

at", rural vgdft'ege campus more tl?an- ^he'vlactqEy-^iikeV structure^^ found in most . 

- . , - ' ; ^ ^ , ^^^c . - ^ ^ ^> - ' ' . ; / - 

, communities,, , \ * ^^'"^^ ^- • ''^ >^ - * ' ^ *. ' ^ 'V 




B ac kground and Intr <^duction ' ~ ■• •- ^ •• ^ 

^ • . — ■■■ ^ .• ■■■ 

This workshop dilfered f rom ttie other's- studied in the follow-up / 
compbheht in that it; ihvb cbuhselors predbminahtlyy as well 

as other faculty and parents, and was -held during the summer 1980. Further- 

' • • . ■_ ■ . -i ■: ■ ■ . ■'■ . : -• i 

more, faculty members who attended were- paid by \tSe school district on a 
per diem basis for the. ten days of the program. '\'fhe proposal sta.ted: , . 



' ' ■ Participants considered tte level of supp iht^r^st in pirofeas^ipha^^ 

de\^eiopSent in this town to - be very high > and that a($^^ 

had high; standards and were very, well prepared to deal: ;With their professional , r 
tasks; interviewees cited many exampies of the a&inisliatx6h^ * ' 

pebble, f rom the • universities and co^^^ • . 

, staff deveibpment work shops* The ,a^ staff deHr^ropmeht/ih^^^^^^ ■ > 

,;^ystem can be; characterized as very positive and very strong. 

-3.-; brigin s of the Wdrkshop: Idea V; ; /^T/v ■/■■•^^ \-. ' ■'■ ^- ' fv'- -." '.'V ■'--■^-■^ 

The genesis of this workshop occurred more than five years in the : 
history of the; school system. .; It started with one bf the gp'idarice pe^ 
in the high scfiobr> aiso identified a^ th^-evSntuai convener of/ the workshop;" . . , 
He wished to establish a career center for studints' t^ help them : 

decide bn cblle^es and career path^w .The careei;; center would provid^^ 
services to students in order to raise their cbh^cibiishess a^ ■ 
choices and the world of wor^/ While most stu^^ 
the Heritage' schools-, there is still tfie feeli^ig^^ t 

SO more informed and/ with clearer goals iri terms of acadifemic requirements 
and vocational possibilities than has been the case. 

While the idea of the career center came from one of the guidah^ .\ '. "'j ' 

peopli,; the proposal^it^seif , was w^ the ,^ 

Director of Pupil Personnel Services, whb functions::^Q|^^^ 1 J : 

ari assistant supefi^ - He wrote j the gr'ant^^to the convener Vs^ .'^ ' 

in hbpe of getting, addition to Underwrite the district's plan to ' , 

•iiinpleinent career centers. The (applicatibn^J^ U * ■ ' 

for teacher salaries^ site expenses, and mater ialsr .and that .the. ^ : : 

•the- cpst3 bf -the' consilltant and other expeHsi; -Tfi^ ■ 
-fbr thi3.;wbrkshb|> ,wer^ -counselors and some parents ^irt^: the ar -r - • ' ' 'f 



1 
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. ' . , ;The cikyenet f 

, - of responsibility to attend^ ijecause. the workshop focus ori an administr^i^ . 

tively-endorsed project- No direct pressure wal brought to bear in ter^ 
V N of people being told they.., 

'i^C*'' . , to do so, > As a result, 'approjciinateiy .eigh^ counselors, plus^everal ; . , .. . 
:X ' participated. The district did not offer iiiservice ihcreinehts 

: of credit f 65:. this prog^^ 

' matelfv^^ per day fp^ dttendan^i.' This was considered by many ^^f^ *. :. . 

•. ..: to be a very strong incentive for participation.* Others considered it only ■ '■'^ . 
,.a sweetener; the s6 tended to be cbunselors who felt co^^ 
- because it* was part of thei'f^ - -^ 

'The^workshop was broken into two phases and lasted for tent dajrs.' 
; ^ The first totalled sfeven*fuil-day workshops arid was designed to prepare 

..^ " - ■ « . ■ : /. ^. ■' _ . . i ■ ■'■ ' '-^ . ■ . ■ ■■■■ ■ • ■■ : ■ ■ ■ ■■ \- • • ■ ' ■ ■ - 

, ■ .. ' . ^ . " _ ■■_ . _ ■ ^ ^ ■ ■ !■ __ ^ ^ _ ^_ _'_ __ _ _ _j ! : _■ _ ' ' , ■ * ■ . 

:: ..: pe^pple : to iiinplement . a resource center for career development arid to help v ;\ » : 
-t^ Sackgrpund, and develop the center's program. The 

second phase, totaling three, days/ focused on- implement ihg t 



ment center. ; Each, day lasted approximately from 8: 30 ^.m. 'tp 3:30 p.m. / > ; .f| 



and included various planned activfties and presentations > by' tlie ^consuitent^^^^^ If . 
The indivfdual;5' interviewed; agr^ - /i 



. . progrkift (ten full day'^ was more -/than sufficient to| deal rwith the . agendaV ^ * 

■ However/ th^y . felt that the lac^ of fdllow-up; arid reinforcement d . " .-^^ 
v.,y.ear f oil owing the ^prbgram^fimadfe. the^ time all^tte^d seem ^ less' tliari adequate^ 

- . . considering: the needs f p^r' |ol low-up that e^ once the school year b^an : ; =' ^ 

■ As- was stated -aBove^ moSt peopii felt .that tSe*^^ $60 "per diem was, a great - 
;.:!<:-• incentive', and that it inkde them participate and feel responsible for their . , 
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4V C har a cteri s tics -of the Wdrkshogj -'h':"''.' . •-.^^-: 

Af ter the adihihistratibri^ h^^ 
■ ceriter^^and had obtained clearanq^ from the lock 1 ; School toim^ 

j^iinds from^^ search began for borisuitants/^^^ ^T^^ of the profJosai ;;. 

■ . . t&e PtoEiii Personnel head, had jid clear idea of whom he wanted as consuita^i;. > ^ : 
The^- official convener person whom he knew through the:mi^ki^ 

■ : School Co|inseibrs V Association^ and from taking a course front him at !c^g^^;^^ ' : 
•; ' of.vthe>g<ptpn area^^ people were also recommended and ' - 

: • tKe pirecfpr of Pu^ii Personnel Servide^ 'interviewed all oS them., He selected 
. ■ the^conene^^V3:^^ Prbfessio^r ;RObert s in 

: -eb^ and is- Director of the^Career Counseling Pto^ I ' . 

the.. \ihiversity. : ■ ' ■ 

: :v v in the workshopv coiS^^ consultant 's pbsitive 

■/^^^f^ 1) his : command of a;^ g^ 

: :: his fieldf 2) his dpeririess; 3> his general knowledge of ■scho&i probl^ ^ - 

: . 4) his ibilit5r=tb en^ihasize or affiliate with the teachers (evident ' 
;;_ w^&,:a process has teen iabeiejd 'rrple affiliation'^ i^^ the consultant 

; ma^e them f ^el they were ail career :edu^^ 

. himself ^included) ; and 5) he was ah exjiert "whb; came in f rbm the qoid" ; 

;he always presented himself as^^a gu prpfessor; 
^ Another factor which helped 1^^ 
^ many of them had been his. a^^^^^ 

When asked to conperit on the nega characteristics 
bf the consultant, in<|ividual^^ mentioned he^w^3 "at times tob non-directive. ^ 
and bpen-ended." Other- participants commented that the wbrkshop. could have 
been mor^ thbrbughly brgariized. ; * 

; "IJ^e overall foiinat bf the wbrkshop was muitifaceted, invplvihg lectures^ 



■ ... ..;.. }. 
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dialogues; and small group consultation, and was divided into two phases, 
in the first (seven days) / the problem was presented; alternative solutions 
explbred> arid an overall plari for the Center established. This phase, accord- 
ing tb ail ;paHxpiparits^ went very well. In the secbrid phase (three days) 




participants. were to devise implementation and evaluation prbcedures to ■ 

be f<i^ll.bwid arid corisidbi: hdw the pirograitt/ once established in the high -schboi/' " 

• Wbiaid^ be expanded in t^^^^^ schools. Pafticipahts reported a lower level - .V 

• of ^^isf action: with phase . tw 5^?^:?^ had^-^^n^fcer^d it with, ligh exp^tetioris , 
becaure of the succiss .6f the first phases jbtit realit^^f ell short of ; these; / ■ , 
expectations arid for some was "a; little disappointing." 

Looking at the irifbrmatibri preserited iri the workshop, particpan^^j^' 
remarked that little that was riew to them 'was offered, in terms of activities 
or products^ However, a process was established and set iri mbtiori for charigirig 
the ways students are informed by the school system about career choices. 
5. Knowledge Use arid Impact 

That the career ceriter is iri operation in 1982, and th&t offshoots 
are being established in the jxinior high schools, are testaitierits to the 
long-teinS - impact of the wbrkshbp and the career development ceriter, idea . 
Particpants agree that the workshop played a major rble in laxirichirig the 
riew program, and that it changed t^ is preserited to 

students concerning careers arid c^^ However ^ cettairi ; events that '.: 

occurred during and after the workshop blxirited at least its shbrt-^term impact. 
During Se iecorid phasi, the Pupil iP^rsbr^^ Services Direbtor resigned. 
The workshop thus lost its highest level spbnsbr within the central administratibri. 
As a result, the cbrivener stated; : "Some aspects of the program never got 
off the. ground > Others did. It was really far more ambitious at the beginning. 
What- we have ribw is gbod> but it could have, been better. " . 



a: 
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■ ' ^ The resigriatidn of the Director required many cfianges iti the iihplemehta- 
tipri plans that had been worked but. Most im{>ortantr the foie of the person 
originally written in as the convener was greatly enlarged; ^^jdmuch responsi- 
■ bility fell to him to see^^ t^ center got going. 

Evidence of the impact of the workshop is abundant i Students now * 
' choose college^ ^d development centers are in place in 

^'t^^^;-'^^ junior ftighs . .' /.^^^ fdrmaiizatib^^^^ ^ "-^ V-^ " 

of the pr,ogra?|f tea^^ othels4±an ^idlnce pieople' are becdming aware of . : 
the' impdrtariGe of career chdicW. .JHe Convener" reportigd" *^Thi^ ha^ enhanced v 
and improved the intqraction between classiroom people and; guidiance jjebpie 
. in the high school:. '\ . 
• <g#krticipants cited the difference in the two phases, of the v^ork shop 

as one of the problems in generating art impact. Fdlldwihg phase one ^ early; 
in the Slimmer, participants felt well^prepared and excited about prospects. / 
After the resi(^>ation of the district ad and the lower ievei^ 

of success of phase two> some peppli lost enthusiasm and became skeptical: 
However, both the central administration, with or without this Pupil Persdnnel 
Service Director, and most workshop participants were cdmmitted to the establishment 
of this career development prog^^ Contrdl pver , it was vested in" the Gnidanc^ 
Department, ensuring limited vulnerability to obsti^ a degree 

of administrative direction. The grea to : implementation, ! . .; ' 

respondents reported, iay in bringing the full range of admiriistratdrs td 
support the program, -without the "cover" _df at least one-district--]^^ - J 

executive who rega^3^ the prdgram as: hisAier special enterprize. One participant 
reported that ^^ajdf impact of the workshop on her was the reaiization, 
of how impossible career education is if undertaken only by guidance people. 
She became more aware of the need to ' integrate career development into the 
curricula of . other subjects. , . i 



In assessing butcbmes^ participants observed that in spine schools 
career development cehtets are in place > but are having minima 1 impact. - 
While some needed changes have been made in these settings > others have 
riot eveh been addressed, and this-was disappointing. Participants also 



said that workshop results were limited beiratise the scbpe of the program 

• . _ _ , : • , . _ .« 

liad *been limited> and because mostly personnel had been involved. 

. ^^^.^^^^qn, "tri^ iri^ the future should require the 

•"•pGirtic the Sill rang'^^of^^'pedpl^ oit^^^v^^ the pfbgram*'s sucbess 

will depend ^ ''$uch '^^^^^^ crassroom teabhiers and school-^ 'sit^ 

. B toofeihg. for ^Eviderice of KNowledge :Uge 

Participants./ indicated that the survey technique could be used to 

measure knowledge Sse. They suggested tl^t it is very hard to distinguish 

the clrctims in which you learn something from the circuxnstahces in * 

which: ybu first use it. One mis thbd they though might^be effective would 

be to ask people how their expectations had changed as a resiiit of experience 

.in an inservice workshop. Other than these ; cbir^jiehts/ there was little infortnation 

contributed by. tSese pajticipafits on methods for obtaining data^bh' the use 

of knowledge gained in inservice settings: 

7. Unanticipated Topics :.. 

This program prbvides a clear example of the role an administrator 

can take in precipitating and develbping inservice programs. - While the ?r:v: 

intent of , t±ie CII is to fund teacher-initiated programs/ the fbllbw-up studies 

indicate that an influential aSinistr^tbr often serves as the protbgonist ■ 

and/or catalyst in program development. In this instance, the a^inistrator ! 

was the authbr bf the proposal which was forwarded under a faculty member's * 

name. It was clear that everyone in the district understood thiat relationship.. 

This case illustrates how risky' it iS tb assume that proposals are truly 

teacherr initiated, when in most school districts appirbval ari3 financial ' 



1.5 



qontrol for projects must be obtaihe<^*frorn the cehtfai adinihistratibri. 

Participants 'in this workshop felt that their district's "curriculum 
days" are of mixed value. Some are good especially when speakers and other 
outside resources are brought in, and many are bad, requiring people to 
go through games and other exercises that their district administrators - 
seem to like. They also -felt that curriculum days > and other ihservice 
prog^rams rah 1^ district administrators >. t^^ fodus bn nuts and bolts 

inssures, and are repetitive and pedantic. * 



Turning to college and university courses, one: participant noteti ^ 

■— - • .. V . . ,_ ..■ , ■ 

that each university seems to have its own atmosphere fbr educatibh. In' 
guidance/ for example, one university may have a strong statistical and 
analytic focus > emphasizing testing and quantitative measures, while another 
may tread lightly in the quantitative area and emphasize clinical evaluation. 

;;;'__\ ■ ___ , _ ■ ^ ' ■ ' - - ■ ' ■ 

Those people currently involved in university programs and classes did not 
feel that the information offered them there was too theoretical, but thbse 
hot involved in a prbgram felt that the bccasiohal university course they 
did take sometimes lack practical ^* ground ing"^ ^ 



\ 
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: •- . .... - ■ \^ ^) \ .. V- : ■ - 

■■■ -1^ ■ - ' • ■ ■ ..- *■ ■■• • '■ \ ■ . ■ ■. ■■ • ; 

. • • '-i. » . ■ ■ , ■ . • I ' 

■.•.••'*'•■■■■■" : V ^ -■-*•.-. ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ .'.■'('■ ■" ■ . . ■•■ 

Prbaect 112 Suc3bury;Publl^ ^ ^_ _ _ .-_ 

Awgireneg^ ana^Idehtificat . ' 

1; B^kg roggd and introStictfon : - 

■ : ^- — ' — ' ---^ .- . V..' ^ .. ' > ' ■. ■.; 

^ This; case' involved -a projgis^ /wl;iich-was. con between September 

: of 1980 and-.JartUai:^ of 1981, - it .is a *unique'-prbject many respects; . /' 
"dt had several f acult^^ -frdm uri;iyei*:sitie;,s and cblleges.'iLhVdlved, it inyblyed 
vonver thirty cJ:assrobm te^chef^ a|id specialists in elementary sch^^ * /; 

tiiroiighout the Stidbtiry System; a^iS i't .ha resulted in ^. series of multiple 

impacts ranging through not only several sch<50ls, • bttt ^also af fjgcting 

■ - •. • - ■ Jr _ ■- - . * . , i ■, l.-^..-* : . ' ■ : 

relatidnships; with *£acuity members of this syst"^' arid that of other , o ; ' 

. ' ■ ; . ^ - , . ■ • - - - 

,v : T;-! ' ■_- •■ ' ;'■ _ - ' ./.■■^ /: 

surrounding Systems . ^ i!f hef.bb jeet ives of tSi^ vbrkshbpj> a 30-hour/36^hour - ; " ; * 

in service course for .a.crdss-section; of kindergarten through eighth 

grade educators .was defined; in; the proposal; as: - :. ^ \ 



and rese^rcH*-iG^^ education -J. 

:ed studefes/ methbdjg; of - identif ii^^ ^ 



' Tb include *lJieerifell' 
of gifted arid talented 
. . ".and selctiohy; and the' development rbf 'a|)prbpiriate teaSfhing.^ 

* ' strategies- The-^majbr-^eniphasis w bh- the deyeloiJmerit . 

' of the* iieritification and select . - 

needs, coupled with teachiri^strategies spanning; el em^'ntairy 
V. .s - grades ' • .^-^^ . 

■X-' ■ _ .■ " . ■ ^_ /^ J." _ -i 

Ther^ were* only thr^ee interviews conducted in this follow- :\. 
up*»:study, of vthe /three iritetviewges^^W Other 
^twb were participants furthermore the junior ^' .. 

high schob^ where only 'one of the interviewees had teache^ - v • 

more San one yeari Some: '^f . the^^^^^ collected : 
wil'l^ reflect the process bf readjustment the two are 

going JJiro'ugh witK regard to their.'new school^a^d.^^^:^^^^^ 

students. However > their cbmmerits shoClld be of irttei:e3t to the study, 

. - » • ^ .. ' . ; _■ '.' ■ ■ Vi: .A;■^V. 

in 'so far as they- reflect or shed some light, on the transferability^ J • 

of • ]cnowiedgi^and skills froiS one . sett^^ and may identify 

factors thsf^^inf ittence that ^process;-* ^ . * \ ^-^ ,\ ^ i 

. . This 'study ^should be of further interest because of the history 
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whicl} will be discussed below. Aft started as an.sidea foi^ an inservice ' " 
-which then became a full course vftiich was adopted by a university and 
given credit, it started as a . one-semester workshop a extended 
V dhtc^a two-semester course f or: credit at this university ^ ^^ F^^^ 
"it had system-wide implicati^^ for networking" and. also inter-system * . 
:■ implications in. terms of resource sharing and knowledge dissemination. 
2. Coniniunity and School .Ghayac^tW^ti^s 
. .. •:• ^^^.^^^ ' is an ;^a£fluen1?:. reside 
15. .m*il.es west of .the Boston metropoiitan area. 'It is a white collar 

-••■V. v.- v_ - ■ ■ : ' -^' -^ ■ ■ 

commtiriity in which the parents have; high regard for education , and put 

gireat deal of emphasis on educating.pgif ted and 'talented. 
.,*r _ The school system is divided five elemtriary schools, 

on^ junior hi*g;h- school, arid is a member of a regional high school.' Therfore, 
^:<^reat deal of emphasis is placed bn't±ie educa^'ionai quality of the 
town's .elementary and junior high. Recently, djae to Proposition 2. 1/2, 
theVdistrict has had to close down one ot tWo fd th)s elementary schools, 
and ;is- currently functioning with either three or "^^bW^ elementary -schools 
a.nd one high school. Because of the size of the community and the distrances 
betweeri residences r many of the^tudents are bused to tJre schools, especially 
the junior high. The system sef ve^approximateiy 2,400 students. ^ 
Discussions with the partici^nts, indicated that the community 
places a very high value on education, and is. gerierally supportive of 
bqth professional development for teachers arid good education for the 
students. Also teachers indicated that parents -^put a high expectatioif^ 
on the competence of the teachers, and a high demand for quality education; 
However, they noted that due to Pi/oposition 2 1/2 and issues of school 
cibsing s and, consolidations; theie had been a great deal of anxiety 
generated for staff about the ofgariizatiori of the schools ari.d the (juality 



ofv educatidriai programs during the cut-back |iferibds. , . 

Interviews weris cbndticted. in and with xneirSers of i^e faculty • 

'of the junior high school. The facii.itiy. is new and many of c Sie faculty 

members, due- to reorganization and cbhsoltdatibH,^^^^^^^^^ new. Two~ 

fo the participants have not bfiien , in t^^ and the schools 

rfrbm which ^^t^ open classrooms , whereas^,the junior high schopi.^..^^ 

■had self-contained cia These and other factox:s wili..b'e e'xamined^ 

as ?fati^ affecting long-term intact of knowledge use 'in. tJiis^ ^^ 

The amoxint of community support which exists;f or p3:b:fessional ^ :\ -^^^^ 

developmerit in Sudbury, can be illustrated through th^ following exa^^^ 

First. the system, up to last year, 1981, paid for eight diversity credits 

per annum, for any teacher taking a course at a university or college 

anywhere in^the area* Furthermore, professional days in the district 

are cb-sponsored by ^the central administration and the SudbiiS^ Education 

Assbciatibh, there is, as part of Se teachers* associa,tion,/a, prof essiorial 

growth sub-committee, which is in charge of this cb-pianning, 

3. ot-tqtrrs of the Workshop Idea ^ ^ • 

■ ■ — \ ' ^ «■ 

This program for gif ted ^d talented arose, frbm a grass roots V, 
feeling among teachers and adminstrators in the . (Jistrict^ that something 
should be dbhe fbr the gifted and taien^ted that -might require 50me additional 
funds. The community Had high expectation^ for education and there 
was a feeling that there were many gifted students in the district. . 
However," many teachers weren't trained in the technblbgies br skills 
:owhich might be required to deal with extraordinarily gifted or talented 
students. As a result of ^ a needs assessment which was conducted in 
1979, this feeling gained sbitie focus and substance; Several teachers , 
got together and developed a gifted and talented curriculum conStittee, 
and from that committee several members put tbgether a prbposali' initially. 
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a Dr. John Vehagrow> who h^d held workshops in the district. The ihbst . 
■ ■■ senior member of the^ coSrnittee>. a Mii^ .had in fact: wri.t ten- . 

; the proipdsai cb-spoijsoring it with other ineinbers of the cornmittee; - In 

..... u . ^ . ^ 

1979 the .^school ^ system^ and ineinbers Tpf a professional growth arid gifted, .• . 
and talented siib-cbrnmittee had written a successful Title IV-C adoption 

: . grant . called :;Pr6^ of- Siat p^pgraK inade" them anxious : * ■ ' ; 

' to und project and seek .additioriai- fxind^ to: increase; the ir^ \ ; - 

knQWfiea^^ :^f ; :gif /■ an3' ' ta'ient^d^' ^ ^.wen t .• appr bx-iinat^y^ ' •■:-:■:/ 

as follows: ;In 1978-79 the (listri awarded a Title- IV^C gta^ ■ : . 

for Project ICE; in 1979 as a result of the professional growth sub-^ n 
coniinitteJ^ of the teachers ' association, the school undertook a needs . 
assessment, which focused "on tiie issue of gifted and talented; in 1980. : ' 
the grant was. received from the CbinmoriweallJi iHsein/ice Institute. There 
was administrative involvement in the grant in that one of the authbrs> 
Millicent Chandler, was a central bffice persbn and cbbrdinated special 



services for students, fts th6 interview with the c6-convener , indicated. 
Chandler had the time and energy to put these things together, to do 
thq, leg work, she was a^sb instrumental in locating several bf the consultants 
tor the program. Among those who were to become invblved in the ihservicei^: - 
were Mary Ann Gatherall, from Calif brnia; Dr. L. dviah> bf Fitchburg . 
State; and oSier members of the Boston College and Boston University ' ' : 

academic community. Initially the program' was to be a series of speakers 
of interest to faculty members, who would address various tbpic,s arid . 
issues bf identifying gifted and talented students,' as the program grew^ 

it became obvious that there was enough substance to initiate a full- 

■» ' : ■ ' • 

year program so Sat in the first semester, the plan was to develop 
identification processes and strategies for serving gifted and talented, 

' ■ - • * * ' ' ; ' ■ : 
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.. .■ • • . • . ^ ■. ..■ i> 

\ ahd th^ second semester was to disai'wlth the^ocess of cur ricuium updating, ^ 
tementatibn> arid refining of programs, or what the t:o-convener referred,; 



to as a revolving door approach to iinprb^iriig curriculum. 

ft variety of mettiods of r^crSitment were used from ariribWqemeftts;: ^ 
■ ' ' to the various professional askoiCiations, through administrator^; arid- J 

there were people who volunteered to participate -and others who; ^^It V)-. 

■ / --• __ _ _ . .. .■ " ■■ -'^'^^^"'-1 '_ - ^•-'■T-'i 

obliged to participate- because several of .tiie authdrJ> - or tjie ^ut^br ^ • /^.v; 

. o the grant was their supervisor. . ^T^ese va^irig me^tiiQds of :;recruitmSot , .i 

^ did nbt appear to have a high degree of :ijnnpact on the'percfepH^^ 

attitudes of the participants in this particular catse*; oo1? - 

/ . drie unique feature of this workshop was the fact that: it w^s . , . | 

refunded for a second semeste'r so that Inhere, were^^^ tWo worksho^ 

funded under two different grants,, but de^l^i^g w£th''±he*sanp^^s^ • •/•^ , 

. The participant s^ih the course referred tb 'Sis phehomonSn as.^Qte fir^ \ 

. semester course - arid t±i^ second semestisr course. While several people ; 

J__ -- . ' __ ■ - ... •■■'^ • 

took both semesters of the workshop / se^^ral bhl^f took on%. Those that . - 'j.-. * 

"\ ■ . , ' ' ■ _ ' V, . ^ Syi':-': 

Itodk one felt that Se ^time aiotted to the background on t]^^ sub ject . >V -^ 

I - ■ ■ . ■ ■ ,: . A ■, ; ■ :■ , ■ y\ . . . ' \.- 

'and the speakers was quite sufficient; Those that took bqth f i^lt; thit^ 

, - ■ * ■■ '''' ' ' * '- * 

th^ second workshbp^was quite worthwhile, but tended - to i-aboE on Certain f : 
points, ar^ did noi? meet alCbf its goals, ^ " ^ . ; «. 

Another unique feature this program was th ^ 
through a series of interrelationships andjcb^ipideribes^^ ^^tt V 
came to the attention of a faculty member f±-6m MtchbuM smte'-Go^^ : ' . 

and through his ihteression was adopted as a fuii-cours'e^^^'l^ 
program, by Fitchburg State. Due to varying stru$tureai 4rai%s of the V- » 
university system and the school system, their vfere dlf f ering crisdits ^1., 
offered. For Sibse people who wished, to take . advantage of the cbutse 

, ' • 0 ■ . ^ : -^^ . 

as it was offered through Fitcteurg State ;College> they risceiYed three 



full credits. For thbse teachisrs who wished to siinpiy participate in 
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■ tile: <^^Qr^^ 

; ^j.-^ ■ : .:; I |eachef only' :hSd to pa;^^ a percentage of the. ^re<iit 

^ .\ t|^e ^fac^ sfiecial p^ogisirt;i^ 

V' '■i;^^?-'^^^ 1?^®"^ ?^ by'';th^m.^^/-Thf the twb\yere ^ 



- , . .... ■-..■.;.,»•■;•■•■■-•!*■. ' ■. ■. ■. ■ ... ■■K-'.* ..liij^' '*::r 

.-;-tha|:;:;t^ie;S^ fot 30 hotirs^ at a formula, of ;i^^:ins^rvioe : 0m 

-'.'-/^ -^^f^^^l Fi^hburg course was takei^^^ 



i '^fe jdo §ome':ix^ worki reaidiiii^3 ^ ' ■ ; 

- . and op^epare:^two\pa|>^^ • • ■ ■■ ^V' "'. . : : ■ ' > ■ ' •''^^oJ; ''"'.^''-"'.'Vv-^-'-->f 

■ ■ : /5-$^t*^o;^ w^-s* the ' rei at of thil ^^sHw^^^ 

■to. t±ie -aiitrict^as avWhoieVi; As^i: :ser^ the sbhbbl syst^/ - ^ 

> g^A\.the>oargani tfetv,when:^r ^^Y^ irtigor^lr^ if" ,^ 

: speakeirs; came in :tJ?Ht .they would h^ ' 
* *. ' " .. .^^esday , ^^A^;^ipeak^rf;v^puld in/aii(^Tsp«e^ to/feejlfSiii facait5^ . " • ^ 



' vQf the 'system/ -over luach\ V Othe Se^ting!^ weire held af^tar-' * 

^ school, for ;^-2- 1/2 hpiirs pnce^ ^ ^ . 

■ jlv y^i.;/.- - ^ ._' .". V. ' ' '-'5;:.: / * s ^"^ >' ■^r:-'- ■ . 
full -year:: Again, in%;fe|v^ment . ieyeli^axied.;?' iD^it^the tim^/ polfci?- " arid ' v 

; 'v:;' ■;:^^: ■■ ■ '- ■■.'r: ^'^1-' ■•^^'.: ■ ' ''—-'m:'^^ 

^ duratdton of the'wt^ suf fxcl^nt iby " -'-^ ' 

who attended. -•■"t- ^- •■ 'i-''''.-'' ^ - ■ • •v^^'-'. y-\ 



• - Chaibacteristics -bf^'ld^^ Workshop Its^i^ ^'■"V ■ : . 

The: wofkshop or wqjS^hbps \^^i?^vheia thi^ froth" 
:S.3v§v3^ p-in;_ on Thursday, therer were alsb ind 

one extra^dirfa^ session: on a Saturxiai^ toiv^accommodate ah out~of-tovm ^ 



:;V' j'^^ 



spe^e*%. AlsQ,' as^jiehtibhed aboyev the ;6fganizera did hold 's^me meet^^^ 

bn afternoons on reieas& ci&y^^ ftiii faculty the. '^Stete : - 



• During the: f ir^ w^rkshb^, the fall^^-lif^^l^eo, there ^^eife:approxd^^ 
35-50. peqpeviS;^ seddndx^rfesh^ \^icfe deaJLt with i^lementatiBnV^^^'^^ 

curficpi™ updatin^^ ^•^tii|-:;r^^u^ t±iere'wer^ apprb^ 



- 4!9|^.e.opl^'' first semester; lil addition, 
to,, f a^cuKt^^^^ some, administrators and a few parents. - 

This grew, out iqf^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ j^as a large gifted and talented 

pqbuiation iiVvthe schbolsl^^h^ needed-.to 



.4 _ _ . . ... uridergtahd ! and V^<^ probleirt 



• 1^ " * , Cbhsitiltants 'wetb seie^jed from a shbppirlg list arid there 

>y ''i^-^i ^^/ i^w^^ Yio' bne consultant at ailiv ^There /were^ in fact,, a ser^ speakers 







of the .workshop themselves^ and approved 
V, . .bV" the geople at Fitchburg-;State arid by the district people in Sudbuiry." 
As the co-convener, indicated -there was a trial arid error process iri* 
' -^r ^ - ^shopping for consultants, but" tiitimateiy the- group leaned .very heavily 
l^ '^l - :V ^ ^ ou people at the University of Connecjtfcut and Renzulii and his people 
; ; ' for approaches to the gifted &c3vta:leritedv ^ S was also involved 

. ' " as was Mary Ann Gatherai-1>: Gregbr^ Urilike btiier workshops 

- > ■- ^er have examiriedi> this collection of speakers arid t±ie way- 
. ' , conveners put together, the program are rather unique arid^ deserve more 

ca±^iftii-^nalysis iri a separate study By and la:rge, the consultants * • 
weire considered extremely coirgpeterit^ arid very good at preseritirig their' 
; informatidn, however> as" the co-cdnvener'*mentioriedr , if they ^w^ .to^ 
^ ^do it again in the future, they would not have so many speakers spending • 
SQ much time on. identification strategies. -'As Se co-qpnvenei: stiSt^^ 
. "once people felt that it was' jl^ [the theory and researcfir • 

they warited more of --let me gut it together in my own classrbomr---arid 

also gue^tioris of how did the child arid teapher put it together in»a 

_ ' __ ' ■ ■• \ ___ __. ' .. ■ "■• * 

regular classroom." Further conversatidri's with participants indicated * 

that: teacher efforts should focus on more practical issues arid less 

theory- The results of needs , assessments in tJie curriculum area indicated 

that speakers are good, but that there needs tb Be itibte consultants 

who focus on classroom application and practical rieeds to bririg skills 



to the classr6c>m. v . 

Frotn conversations with other participants it became clisar 
that there was a lot bf;>sbcial ihteractibri that also evolved around 
the workshops^ ^lid that participants in the workshops had started to ' 
. build a rietwork through their common experience, '\ ^-r 

' - S. Knowledge Use and Impact bf the Workshops ) \-:'J'- ' ■''^■'■■■ ''X 

V. Conversations with participants indicated that a great i^^^ny 

techniques and skills. were identified as a result of the workshops, 

. L_ " ' " II ■ • ' . ' ' ' ■ " 

_ Hbwever> the problem of tran'slating this knowledge into practice v^as . 

.hot as .successfully handled in view of the participants. Conversatibn^^^^ 

/: V with/ -^^ indicated that the wbrkshbps on areas such as math, 

- and reading were highly successful > due in part to, the determihatibh^ ' 

and availability bf consultants and the strenght of ah internal network 

that was generated through the workshops . ftdministration and the community -'f, 

. IP^ve the program a; great deal of support, but . there was lisss success • . 

in terns q| t^ie ^g and talented program, than in terms of earlier > . 

,\ efforts, oh . special needs which, were dealt with; in a: similar way. ... ; 

: ■: . ' One of th^. consequences of >the elcperience, as :wa^ mentioned ; 

abbyeV "was. nqt only- Hie deveiapmeht of a district-wide network of teachers ./ 

interested in gifted and talented who got to know more about each bther, 

^' . the cb-cbnveners and a principle 

authbr of the prbpiosal,^ develpjped a great deal of both visi 

^ * cbhtacts pirough her ; working in this course 1' She. had come to the district.; 

only a few years earlier; was knawn by several people, ' but got much 

wider visibility and contact^ through the course, w^ch were to help ' 

her in as ihuch as she was promoted tb a district^wide pdsitibh"^in the 

V/^®^trSl office of the school, system^ during the second semester «of the 

course, or the spring of 1981. : 
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on knowledge use: Those brief coirmient3 tltat were 

dealt with bagically — looking at t±i e bbmf oft and iciatur ^ity ^f the p e rs o n \- ■ 

being bBserved,.Clbbkihg for evidence through -stxadent . behavior o 

bf the knowledge > arid looking at tiiachers ' notes ^ and r-ecords as. a means . 

of measufiJig changes Sat may be dccassibried by a ^brkshbp/ and cdiiibihiri 

these > wit± other data, . such as may be gained through a pre- arid post- 

■questionnaire. : . . ''^ ■■ 

7. Iricideritai Findings ; - 

Because of the structuring of the interviews in this particular ' 

ca^e, arid the need to find more infbtinatiori,, the major issues raised 

by this case study will ribt be presented as findings^ but rather as 

questions, fbr further investigaitibri. . 

What factors in a communi^ and school system lead tb or support 
teacher initiated inservice or professional development prbgrairis? . 

What are the factors that impede or prbmote kribwledge use 
: in differing sites?' ; • 

What is the , intact bf redistricting on the acquisition, and ; . . » 
utilizatibn bf riew. inf ormatiori? 

How are^rietworks formed for knowledg;e use and dissemination, 
anc3_v^at are the factors that promote arid impede such network 
formation? .i ^ \ 

What is the impact of a district level admiriistrator on knowledge 
use arid kribwledge dissemiriatibn and the adoption of new technologies? 

What cari be learned frbm workshops that are put together: by - 
teachers and are then adopted by coiieges and universities? 
As some participants indicated, many t^ in the district 

are active ^eakers of new information, and participate in 
uniyersity/coii^ge courses in the area frequeritly, however 
many of them found that it was both mbfe cbriveriierit arid there 
was greater, a tteridarice wheri they could bring university people 
to their system. It is brie of the cultural features of the ^ 
Sudbury School System^ that the administration often goes 
outside the district, ' and brings in speakers to talk to the 
teachers in the. schools and to work wiSi themi Teachers also 
indicated in th^ particular case that the va.iue of consultants 
workirig with t8eii? in , the^ s^ 

to the impact of someone speaking. to them abbut a theory. 

erIc • 
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lliese guestions and^ others are ^^r^^^ S 
an d Reserve further investigation. 
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BackgrouricI and Iritrbduction y,^ ^ \ : . 

This case Jnvolves a program cohducted at the teacher's Resource ^ 
Center, as, part of the vpUbl i c school system in the Gity of Wel lsburg. The^^ 
program was designed to : 

*'faci 1 i tate the mainstreaming <bf 4th and 5th grade gifted 
:and talented students (many . of^whom are bi 1 i ngual , minority 
and learning disabled) :Particip wi 1 1 choose to fdcUs 
on' either science or math as the curriculum areas to be 
developed. The consul tants wil 1 cohduc five, two and ohe^ . 
. hal f - hour sess ions and wi 1 1 provj de iridi vi dua 1 cl ass room 
consultation.'''* Part icipants wi 11 develop a resource guide 
of suitable multi-disciplinary enrichment activities. * v 

The information presented her^ was gathered during a four- hoar fnterview wi th 
the project convener. The convener is a subject coordinator for the district, 
and the «»interview was held in her office, in the cerftral of f i ces of • the 
Wellsburg Public Schools. Later cdhversatibhs with other teachers in 
Wellsb'urg indicate that the cbhverher's accburit was factually accurate^ and 
her bpih ibhs are repbrted as bei ng fal r and general ly shared by the bther 
participants. In all, there were eight participants in the workshop represent- 
ing fbur of the fourteen elementary schools in Wellsburg. 

Community and District Characteristics^ 

Wellsburg is a large suburban ''city" on the northern edge of River 
City. One of the oldest "towns" in: the cbmrnonwea 1 th , Wet 1 sbui^g has i Jiverse 
racial, ethnic population representing a very broad range of ecbhbmic status. 
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The Wellsburg scRobl system is one of theJ^rgest in the state and Is 
organized on a K - 8 elerTient,ary and 9 - J2 secondary Jirodel^ ^ 1 , 

'->. . Recently^ the town has. .undergone a rapid decline yn enrol IjTieht and 
; finances which has resjuTted in large red.uctibhs rh the teachj^ng force^ and 

Ibw staff morale. The school coninaittee i.-^ ah active and cbntroyersial pol iti.cal 
foruTQ in the city and support for yari.oijs educatfonal inlti\atij/es. e&hs. and flows, 
with the composition of the board. However, because the syltem is so larpe 
• and complex (educating dyer 8^600 ItJUdehts in grades K - J2l many teachers 

feel /'Mnsulated from the stbrms at the tbp." _ 

The Origins of thg Wprkshpp 



The workshop which was funded by the Cdramdnweal th. I nsery ice J/nst i.tJUte 
had its drigin in a Title IV-C pro^rm called All Our Gifts, '^Educatin^ 
. bur^ifted." Under this prbgram a wbrkshbp was: held bn educating the gifted 
and talented in advanced reading skills. As a res:uTt of an ihTtial workshop, a 
grbbp teachers des i red andther wbrkshop which: would focus on enri.clxrnent *i,n :. 
mathematics. The first All Our Gifts, Project had created a network- of teachers. 

■ ■ - ■ - _ -■■ ■ ' ■ - y - '- -_ — 

through participatidri in di.stflct-wi,de wdfkshdps aad cbiirses. The parti.ci.pants. 
had wbrked tbgether in earlier programs thbugh they were from various. s^chiDO Is. . 

and continued their worki:ng junder the Commonwealth Ihservice grant. 

' / * - . ■ ■ . . ' ■ ' ■■ ' ' 

' 1 .■ . , . - ::• ;• • . : -.. .... - ' . 



The convener, Sue idalone, Indicated that the Inltltjute coordinator 
was helpful in*~gettihg a, grant; sjugges.ti.hg and refining tjieprdgram; and ; 
working as a 1 ialsbh between the gjrbUp of teachers, and the Cdmmbhwealth Inseryi.ce 
Institute. There was clearly evidence that the cbhyerief felt that this was a 
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learning experience for her In that she dfed nbt know the pbl Teles arid fijrictibh^ 
of the instltate and "'went exactly by their rales-*\. She learned 
had gotten raore signatures they wcujld get JTJ0re\nK3ney fcnt she felt, *W were , 
real ly very Honest J* fhew initial ly attracted ten people and generated 

a level of funding of apprdxLrDately $9QQ. "We went hy thje 5.oolc^ tt Had to he 
teiacher^ ' 4dea5 for teacher inserytce, I felt that the GoniDonweal th, Inserylce 
Money and Programs did not always go by thei r own rales 



' . „ the cdhsultaht was selected hy Sue ilaldhe^ thrciugh: her experiences i.n 

the' field of mathejijatlcsr They looked through, yafibiis fefeferice wbj;ks arid 
found names of pebple who were bf ten ci ted . 'Ambrig them was Bruce Hay bf 
Boston bniyersity. **He was an ace, really excellent,/' Th.bjugh\ they did nbt 
put the program together wJth him in juind, the examination of puhl i c pxihl i> 
cations arrd '"shopping fpr a consultant" yielded wh:at they hefleye was a yery^ 
:. . V interesting arid ijtipbrtarit resbiifce for the teachers,. . The. yarr;oju5, people who 
were in the network were contacted and a tbtal bf eight f trial ly erirblled i.ri 
. • the workshop.. One irapbrtarf^t factor of th:is workshop was the yi;sttin5 time 

they h^d buil t into the prqject for the consultant to go to the teachers. • 
• ' ' classrooms, the consul tajit was required to spend ahoojt one or two hours, tn 
each parUctparit's classroom as:part. of the workshop, .WHi;le the cdrisjult^nt 
' ' was" important and sympathetic, the fact that he was tb gb- to the poirit of 
practice, that !s, the teachers ' classroom,; was considered one bf the iDore 

■ _ _ _ _ . _ ._ _ . • , • * _ . ■' w ' 

important aspe,cts of the project. 

-Asi.de from the grpjUp expectations 
. prbject rietworJc, the cbriS^lrier fe-l t that there was rib pressiire' Xriyolyed i,n 
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recrui t ing part I ci pants AltHobgh there was only one district i nservi ce 

~- — r — ■■ - ■ ' — ] ^ — — ~ — ] ^ . - . . '. • — T-K" — .- — ~7~~r^^~~T~v^~~~. — — ~ — ' — ' — ' — ^ ~. — 

ihcreiTien t o-f fered -a ttachecf to 'the project ; she; f el t. tfiar. these were important 

in Uh^erwri tirig Paribus par the workshops I there ' 

: ■■ . - - ■-• \ -■ 

were^five two-hbur sessions tO;the workshop f nil ±h^ 

visitations to the indi v'idaal teachers ^\c lass rooms SHPie^'.r^^ 

of the duration of the program, varied. w • - ' ' • ' 

. r^' z^" V ■ .>'^>^^;: wt,:.^c^ 

Wbrkshbp Characteristics ^ . ^ ^\ . ' • - ' V J 

There were f i ve; twb-hbur grbUp wbrkshbp sess i,bhi| ^ f61 lowed by 
vi s I t^t ions to i ndi vj dual teachers * cl ass room's . The group wbrf^hops were 
lie rd after school.. The convener felt that Thursday immediately after school. 



was both a convenient time, and although teachers had to travel to a central 

. ■ \^ r..^.- ^ 

meeting pSlace^ she did'nbt; cbnkider such travel very inconveni Her 

* ■ . ■ • ■ ■ ' ■ . ' ■ _' " . ■ " . • . ■ * 

perception was that there could h'Sve been mbre seSs ions ^ but that .the . 

_ _ ■ _ , _ _ _ ■ " " _ " ■" ^ ■ ■ 1' •'' ' - > • . 

cortsaltants visits to the classroofiis-were extremely important. In lo'okin'g, 

at times for workshops , the convener* inaicated; "I don't thlnk^jafter school 

is the best time: like students, teachers learn best in the morn ing, h wdcild ; , 

prefer mbrriihgs." Furthermore^ th^ convener thoug|)t that there should, Be ; /" 

released.' time 'provided fbr attendahce id 'sjucH^ :sh45 noted . 

that the Gommonwea^l tK Inservice I nstitute; dbe|?hbb |irx)vide nfone^^^ rigs.J 

: The project ran"" from October to Jahuary 61^ 19*80-1981; The cbnsuHaht; ; 
was praised for his sensitivity to the problems -of teachers . V'Hewafe inters 
and aware, he wanted to know what the teachers wanted. He came 'here and" we ^: 
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sa t' dow n ar.d- just 'wrote -down what we wapted.f The teachers ieftwith high 



Sfc. expectations, and indicated that the course did meeftheir expectations. This 
was due. .in part, to the c^^^^ Teachers 

. "felt that the consultant left witha good feeling tooj in that his ideas 

were being 'used, -and he had gain,ed some valaaBle information about teaching 
in Wellsburg. 



In exaSintng the consultant's behavior, the participants indicated 
that the consultant pr^iented information that wa^ important in a way that 
the t^cherr coUld'HSndle it^ Sessions concentrated on "what you can dp • . 
;t5n^r;-c^'' to make Math mo for kids. She felt that he was a great 

role modtel; Re was a regular perso^ not condecendi ng, not overly academic. 
His enthusiastic, positi^ and helpful vatti tude combined with h^'s g^^^ 
knciwl edge of the subject area . made teachers feel that Ke was- i ndeed ,a .person , 
they, could count on for help; The wbrkshdp was, generally product oriented, 
focusing on activities which would bring math t<j more, students, espec^ally^, 
-the gifted and talented. -"A lcjj: 6f ^th^ory was' presented, but i t was done 
through act| vi t iei 7 we were active not passi ve learners . Theory 
with'activi ties and preserued wi thi n th^;.^^ various aCti vi^tie?; 

"Fhe/b lend and ap^rbaeh^^^w^^^ and flexible. It was fan. : , 



' " in addition- to blending theoFy with activities, teachers indicate^ 
thar. the ionsuUant was very ^e^ use QrrT,ateriais,3Sny:of wbi^^^ 

•he 'broiight with him: When toup led wi:tk l>is approach^ the materials tended to. 

•bring teachei?s closer to hi^ the subj^i^t matter. The design of the 
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project also requ'i^ci 'that a certain arnount.of materials be retained by the 
school system as a resource bank. The convener fel t that this was a very 
important aspect of this particalar projett,* 



Kn.ow ledge Use : .-v-v;:-. '/^v; ; • ■ ' . • ■ 

Much of the inforraition^presented durjng the sess ions was used 
immediatelV by the participants^ especial ly when these materials were eTDployed 
by the consul tant: In his visits to their individual classrooras. The coriVeher 
indj^cated that a&oat 4 or 5 of those who parti cipated in the workshop "are 



. probably still doing things they learned fro;n the'.conSaltant." The high 
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evi^dence of knowledge usey says the convener, Is F^^sed qn the vfact that 
tl]e s'ki?Ms learned in the workshop are reinforced through several aspects 
of the ft'll' Gar Gifts network or the Tit leJiC program in the district;- In 
* reflecting pn her own practice; the convener indicated that she stiMl brih|s 
informa't ion acquired from the workshop to teachers in the classrooms to help 
them in their daily practice and with problems with mathematics. 

/ / When reflect ihg on the time 1 i fe of a part i cUl^r' iski 1 1 or set of 
informatioiii the convene that it probably depended ^ri/ how trendy 

oi^ gimmicky the subject matter of the Inseryice was," "If it^s a fad it wji 11 
•probably fade; *^ .ShB alsd that If things coald be less fadjdy or 

ginrnicky this would prdbably help ,^ people who come^ to in service 

programs feel that^^ preserit nev^ and gimmicky ideas which, "has given 

staff development a^^^b > : : 

She i,ndicat^;:t^ the teachers who are 

• sti i i uSing^^ s^^ the project hive njod i f led some of them 

f;: to fit theii-^own situations as they cha^n^^ Generally, teachers were 
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more likely to Usl things once the 'cbhsUltarit came to thei r classfoom, 
/ demonstrated them wi th the i r students and then suggested different way§ - 

of apply Ing the act I VI ties in s i tuat ions . ^ 

■ ' « ' ■■ 

Lool^ihg fot^ tJ^— E4i^!^e4K^ Xnow'l e dge Use 

/ ^ ' The convener was asked where to look for evidence of knowledge 

use of the appl 5 cation of skills arid informatibri acquired iri an iriservice 
^session and how to go abbot it, understanding the differences between class- 
room and the time factor involved- She suggested the following: 

(j) Look at the classroom ■ its physical appearance, the 
_ signs of activities arid learning bri the waHs, and look ^ 
for sigris of innovation br chariges bver time. especial ly 
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in elementary classrooms. 
(2) Ask the teachers^ - Be open ended and ask them what they are 
dbirig arid where it came from. Do this through i nterviews 
similar tb the bries beirig cbhducted in. this follow-up study.. 
(-3) in: some cases, ask the kids - Is th^re ariythi^hg different? 
- What's going on here? * 

/<^«Part1 ci pants indicated that changes in the teachers' behavior / 
bcciH^s sb slowly that it's hard to identify a definite source of something. j 
^ou need to spend time iri a classrbbm Tobking for things." Sue Malbne / . 

further stressed that the/girrvrijickiriess it less 

lasting or effective on teachers' behavior,; '"^Things r^r# al h^cb^ : 1/ 

a teachers* behag^ib r and it's hard to pul 1 tfiem apart;" 



I nc i den ta 1 F i nd i ngs 



The participants /'parti cuiarlY this conyener^ felt that their l.n 
service experience represented a learning abbut^thfi pol'fe'-^s. and practices 
of the Commonwealth Iriseryice Inst r.tute They J ridi.cated that jSahY 9J the 
things that they did were very formal because they ariticifSated that the polici;es 
woufd be very strict. When Sue Malone had experienced a iTttle of the : 
program^' she realized that there jnay be JiK5re f lexi.bLi.1 i.t^ than they had at 
f i rst real ized. Though the CoitSllohweal th fnseryi.ce Inst i tJUte i.saues. circular^ 
and policies, many teachers, in school a on ly hear about It th rough, central \ 
off! c^ people and through administrators.; In a city Uk^ Wei 1 sbiurg, that ist 
not necessarily the most effect iye way to go abont p'romotf.ng teacher Inltia ted 
Inservice. ^ ; , 

Second^ Sue looked at the question of. district inaeryi.ce and aaid, * 
"Release time for system-wide problems' in thi.s district i;s generally a waate. 
There is a need for adrai:ni:stratiye leadership, for T:reat i:ng i,ritej"estin3 
educational issues, far profDOting staff deyel-opipent .along educational - 
lines - not for all the bureaucratic SLtaff." Sfie fiirther Indicated tfjat there ;f 
has to be more organization and that those who are organizing need to he i.n ■ , 

closer touch with the teachers.' needs, themielyes and the i.&5jUes' tvhJ.4ii- teach eri 
face in the classroom rather than perspectives of the deritral office. r 

When considering un lyerslty-offered coiurses for practicing prof essipnaisf . 
they felt that MassacFuasetts had a very broad spectrum of offeri/nga par.ti.cjjl^ 
around River City, but that these could be Improved If ^re attention cotild ^'f 
be given to presenting gdod basic teaching techniques ' for teachers . This fsv 
what she fel t was needed rather tKan .^theoretical things that were both '_' i ''-^ ' ' -^'^ ■ 
ginriicky and *treridy ahd tende'd to co/tfe out of uniyersi ties. Jiiore of ten than not. , 
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Participants indicated that many'' people in both Universities Srid v 

i '. i . ^ ■ , - . ■- ■— —1 : — 1 '- ^ . . ■. ' • - 

at the district level approach staff- development from a deficiency model 

She suggested that ihstructorsT^hd consultants shbujd look for the positive ^: 
tW-ngs and; try to create networks among teachers*^ themselves . "Find the 
"|bdd arid builc. Don't keep hitting people over|the head with thei r deficien- 
cies, feach|/s face enough irf^the classrooms, especially now.'* ^ • 
V In lbbkiri|j^t the ways in which she would make proposals or programs ... 
Inj^tfie fttture,vtHe conviner si ted two. th felt were very important: 

53; ' ■ . . / / . ' _ ._ . ; ' - . . , ' . ^_ ' 

One, whenever possibJe plan for the consultant to spend some time in the - 
■ - • , . -j^-" ' ' . . - •••**.. 

;iridi viduMfflartjcipant teachers' class rooms working wi th them and observing 

their locatibri or situation of practice; Twb, that the Cornmonwealth lnserviQe' f 
Institute si?ould be more flexible in its .f^ categories. They should , • 

be more available' for basic: ski 11 s . On, the ^other hand, there should be 
a non-categorical 'fund which would ailow teachers to try things out, try 
new-ideas arfd promate innovation in their classrooms. It is not that the 
teachers dpri 't know how to -teach ^ bat that changing populations and deman^ls..^ 
require that they have a much broader repetoire of teaching skills than 
many of them now possess. , . -.^t!^ 
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Project .222; Rockport>ubiic Sc^ 

I ^^^vi dualizing — Gu^ rricx ri.^— foi^Spe^ia^^^^ d^ 



Iw - ' gackgrbxihd and Int rbductldn - ' 'u 

. This Coimno'nweaith Inservice program Was designed td train participants 

■ ^ _ _ .... _ . _ _ f . ' * ■ 1 ■ ■ , 

and how to individuaiize program| and modify curriculum to meet the needs of . 

" special education students who aire main streamed into regular classrobiris. Among • 
its- objectives and procedures the program called for, "Lecturesr discussions, . 

/. dbservatiohs and case sharing meetings tSic^^^^^ awareness; and 

understanding of learning styles of special needs students by ciassrbdm^ ' - 

'teachers." Another objective was to improve • "Cdmmuhi between classroom 

teachers and specialists. " '"^ ^ - , 

The inservice program was held between Octdber of 1980 and January 
of. 1981 and involved fourteen. ciassrddra teachers, special education teachers , 
and administrators; ^ Three elementary schools and orie ihtenhediate school, 
unit were represented by the participants^ 

2. Cotmnunit yv43ist^ict and Schbbl C!haracteristics _ " . 

Rbckpbrt Is a small coastal community in Northeastern Massachusetts. 
Desjpite its small size there are Siree distinct subdivisions in the community. 
The north. end kndwh as Pigeon Cove in which many of the bid residents live. 
Center vSich comprises the center of town, a cbnimercial district, and the : - . 
fishermen, and the south pbrtibri of tbwri in which many new white cdllar and 
prbfessibhal inhabitants are settling. It is by enlarge an did and established 
community. ; ' 

The school systems seirves approximately 1,000 students iri three ' 
elementary schools, one middle, schoql;' and brie high schbbl. . it is also a • 
member of a regional vbcational^ technical unit. One interesting factor about 
the schools in Rdckpbrt is that they are divided by. grade ieveiv so* that eich 
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elementary school serves one or ^more grades for the entire c^^ Th us^ 
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a much stronger proponent arid, supporter of professional de'i^elbpmerit \^hari 
the current superihteriderit who brie ^described as a "Executive 'leader , more 
of the bureaucratic administrative type rather ^^than ah :^ducatiojial leader. 
'3. Origins of the Workshop Idea 

Conversations with various /participants in the program indicated 
a ctirious perception of the workshop origin* There was' a cliear division > 
between those classrbdm people who' worked "in seve^ schools and those 

special heeds p>ebple who Worked in the same schools as to- where the idea caine 

V. ■'■ ' ■# ■ . ■ ' , . '■ ■ 

■ ■ ■ ■. • . ,, ' 

from- The classrbom people in one school believe that it was in fact a 
program which they had started several years earlier and was being extended 
through the district. Conversations with p|Lrticiparits in aribther school 
' cbrrbbbrated the fact pipoplg iri this school had asked for this program and 
were trying to bring about ;a hew referral system for special- needs^tudents. ^ 
. -BSt conversations, with those people Mio were in tjie Special Ed Departnieht 
indicated that they perceived the program to have come from the off ice of*, the . 



'school A would serve kindergarten and first graders. SchbbiB. would serve 
second and, third graders, school G foiarth aridVfifth, .and so. on The high 
school ^serves students iri the' riirith tb twelfth grl|e,, - For the most part tJie. 
elementary schools are ribt led by principals but by what are called head ■ 
teachers/ whb also ;assiame the roles .of the principal. Tf^ese schools are- 
generally between 100 and 150 ^students in size'; _ . . 1 . 

' The participants who were ^|5art of th^ follow-up study indicated 

that there, is a defiriite ■ hierarchy irf t§rms bf schobl membership, but that 
in general the community tends to be supportive of educatioK arid faculty 
members -and members of the coromuriity enjoy by enlarge a qiose relationship. 
Further discussions indicated that 'the former superintendent tended to be ' 
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■ ■superinteriderit^ special^^ ducation director for -the scho ol ;s^t^>^ 

ft long . p:ej?ipd ;b time was spent discussing the project witbt: the p^gr^ 
convener v^o was lx)tji tlia^ 

wdsfeshop. idea. The'-cbnvener wa^ well knovm\,ih the di^^ an inndvatbt^ ^ 

• ..arid very 5<nowledgeable;.in the field of special education^ ;^he ha& wdrkedj,^^ 
many projects over a five year period arid had been'^the recipient of many - ^ 
grants and funds arid therefore 'riad^ reputation for being a highly effective 
proposal > writer. As the head 'teacher of one of the ^ementary schools she . • 
was able to help direct her staff ih trying out various assessment tdblk and 
projects in the special needs area. ' Especially since this was a field of her 
own interest. This cohyerier might be described as a highly energetic and •. 
very aggressive seek;er of niw irifbrinatioh a^ techniques.. Though in herniate 
fifties she appeared to be veify involved in on goingveducatibn and aic^are^^ 
-of hew development^ in ^the*^ field of learning abilities and assessing spec|al:. ^ 

needs 'Students. * . ■.':^}^' 

. . . _ " . ■ ' • ■ . ■ . ■■ . . • • . ■ '.J ' _■ ^. ■ ' _ ' - ■ . • 

, ■ ' in recruiting participants f^ the workshop «fenf around 

and' actively sought interested people and approached classropm-teachers in ; 
several-school? through her own extensive network developed over her years in . 
the- systein; The' people in special needs area Were^ required 'to at^^ and ^ 
therefore -this itik^ account for Sieir perception- that the idea came but bf* the ■ 
ciritral office and but bf the bf f ice^ of tl^ special education in ^ - 

the ' ^istf ict i While th^; convener sugg^t^d that no preside; Was SfOugHt to f : 

■[ peoz she would readily admit that she went arbuhd and "Talked up the idea an4 .., . 
the prbgram as I often do around here."; « > 

Thbugh they^ad written a proposals the consultants For tt^e prbgtara. 
had not been recruited pripf to the -awardiriq of the grant. ^ 

that this was a weakness in -yiis particular program^ both in terms/of the . / 
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consultants who they iinally got and the process that^they had- to 'go thrQUgh 
to get theih. , As she said> "We* re least pleased, about the management of this 
grant of all those grants we * "ve iDe,en involved with^^^^m Her particular 

concern was around the issue of recruiting a consultant. She" noted, "tou have 
■> : to know the people at the universities in order to know who to get. " She ^ 

fiirther stated that in the future she would prefer to have the people (consult- '' 
. ; . ants) before she. wrote the grant. This particular inservice involved a screening 
;< ^^^.P^^seHfeation process on the part of several consultants. Those who were 

■ ; ^: ..'f^; . . ' ., ...... • ■ ■ ' ■ ^ ■ ; 

: : . seieqted had been recommended to the convener and a selectibn committee by Sie 
Massachusetts Disabilities Foundation. The Massachusetts Disabilities 
.FoMdatidh became the consultant fee recipient and they in turn paid' the 
indix^idual consultants. 

;o ;^ : ^The; v;6rkshop extended from^Octbber 20, 19?0.;uhtil January 27, 1981. 
^ follow-up sessions held in the Spring. The sessions 

: V . were h^ld for 2 1/2 hours after sc^ibol in the central offices of the district. 

; V "^^^ convener indicated that the idea to use a -pf eassessment instrument 

■ V f 0r identifying special h|eds students and%rescreehing them had originally been 
* t^jie^ school in..i§79. The 19^0 workshop ty|i^^n^£f oirt to extent this • 

--- -' --'''si-.--' - - -------- ''l^ife- •■ ■ • 

; v/fitp^edure throughout ^he school district in light-&f^^^ success tKat they were 

■■ ■ - • . . - ' , • ■. ' , -.■-••^'^^-/Jj-^"' .." , '-^ • ^ 

' ' ./ exi).erifn^^ at he&^own scho The convener iiirther indicated that informal ■ 
^l^pfeffxijiM^s^ try a^ici^^iLSse?^ the project had fallen short primarily due to 

:7'--:-:-,Xi^:^Sidk of coinmunicatibn between Sped teachers and regular classroom educators! ' 

; ■ fr^,:r'; ■ ' ■■ / • - ' : . ■;: ■' ■ ' .■ ■ ■ - ■, ■ ■ : •■ ■ 

, didn't understand the Sped program. Ma^ were 

vl^^v . w the students but ^didn't receive the recognition. Several resented 

Vjf ■ ':the special requirem that people would put on them. In general > there was • ' 
.a I^^ understanding." Further discussion with the convener indicated that i 
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the program actuaily -greW but of -a Svuriiiier 'Session at Wfteeiiock College in , 
which the convjeher and several others part icipatea. . This project* in 3:978 
led to the adbptidn of a prereferrai program 'for special heeds students 
involving parents in her own school. Betwee-n 1979 and 'the end of igao ■ [■ 
efforts to expand this program met with resistance in the school system> 
•and had very little support in toe centra^^ office. The convener indicated 
that she \^rt)te \th^vCoWio^^ Inservlce Grant to £;U|>port, to of ; 

5tfier people in the schcbl and to spread the program tordughout 'the system; ^ 

"The. i^rbgram itself after' school on Mondays. 
In addition, • theSe Ve^e twelye site visits with individual participant _ 
tiachSrS. * Six site visits were conducted .ger consultant at "each of the 
participating schools ;' This was done in order to have the consultants 
assiit teachers in th^ ongoing implementation of the' prereferrai process. 

-Cew^versations with other participants suggested that^ both the . 
■ time/of the meeting and the after school specials ^were qui^pfective > but- 
that the individual site visits by the consultants afterward fell short, of 
many of their expectations that these were very hard to folli^iap and 
communication over ah extended period of time, which became irregula?, did 
not p-eSnit the best use of the consultants ' tiSe during follow-up visits . 
Occasionaiiy teachers were hot able to stay around and occasionally tie 
consultants were not able, to ma^e " it when teachers had prereferrai meeting 
■which they wish the consultants might attend. ^ Furthermore, ^;#||5ple tended to 
c5rfoborate the convener's claim that there was no pressure, brought to bear 
on participants nor were there any other type of incentives ■used in terms of 
inservice increments for paying the participants other- than the fa^ that 
they would be able- undertaki a' new process ;of' .identifying -special heeds 
students through a preaiiessraiht procedure' -and would be able to deal morg.. 
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effectively with parents, special education teachers or other teachers in 

-this process i To quote the convener , there were basically three types of 

incentives.. The.. first were the special heeds students who were being, main 

streamed or who wer^. in classes and needed to be identifyed. As a convener . 

said/ the problem of special needs was here and we really needed to do 

seething about it. Second was the issue of self improvement for teachers 

and their need to acquire new skills In an area that wal important. Thirds 

■ ' . . '* ■ " 'j^i- 

thbUgh riot'mentibried by the convener/ was a ^ structural feature^ of the 

, district because the schc?Qls were organized at grade level for the entire 

.community it was important to coordinate the types of special needs assessment^ 

procedures involved and to have information flowing from school to school as 

the student moved through the educational system. 

Paxticipahts ahd^the convene^: indicated that there were more peopiei " • 

who signed lip originally than who worked or eventually participated in the ^ 

program. They cited this as being a function of the recruitment process which 

conveners and others must go through in order to obtain a Commonwealth Inservice 

Grant. Further they indicated that attendance varied throughout the programs 

and in the last sessions elementary school people tended to attend less and * 

less as issues focused oh the question of middle* school and high school special 

needs students . '* 

4. r: . Workshop Chara cter i st i c s ' _ ' • 

The workshops which were held on Monday afternoons for 1 1/2 hours 
for over a six week period and fbllowed-up by individual site visits deptehded 
heavily on the personalities and capabilities of the cbhsultahts involved. 
The two consultants were selected from the Mass. Disabilities Foundation. One 
being Bob Brpndeau and the other Wendy Ruben. As the consultant said. Someone 
had given their najtnes to me. Bob had worked at the Landmark School and^jaade a 
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presentation to bur seiectibn cdnunittee before the project began. Several 
people had been faraiiiar with t^e consultants through a child study project 
that had happened before in another system. The object of the program was 
tb cut down numbers of referrals for Core meetings .through a preassessment 
process which iiiight identify student problems and needs without involving 
a .full Core or lEP meeting to be'' held to 'assess the students educational 
heeds. In terms of the format used the consultants used a combination of 
procedures and Sheiit presentations were considered very active. Their 
background and skills were very strong arid they, were, in general, regarded as 
very knowledgeable in their fields 'by their participarits. P.reseritation 
formats included brainstorming, simulations, case studies / discussions among , 
participarits and^audio visual presentations,' As several people deferred to 
it affectionately i; ; it becam^ kriown as the Bob and Wendy show, fts far as the 
pfeopie could tell: the corisultarits were very active , sensative to the need of 
^teachers though outsiders in the 'district arid had a great; deal of knowledge in 
their field. As one patticiptot saia;:ihe consultants at getting 

discussions gbirig." They also said that aitfiough they were not a' part of the 
community they wereri't afraid to deal with sensative topics. The were well 
pre^aSed and ::brought' new poirits of view with them that was often very 
refreshing. They were "Energetic arid. positive." ' ■ • 

■ ■■ In looking at the negative features most pec^le/fbcus riot so much 
on the:b^havior of the consultants but more on the need for better structuring 
of the fbllow-Up visits, briefing sessions, Snd post--prograii5. discussions a^ 
: exchanges both among the 'participants, and with the consultants i For .them the 
foilbw-up visits did not seem to work very well. Another person indicated 
that V for some teachers their high energy and positiw: mariner became a drag; . 
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As 6he'said> "As they" wore oh>; it wore dri ybii." ^ \ , 

;in, general, the information ^presei^ted focused oii mostly 'prbcesS^ \ 
aiid interaction^; There was some product orientation > but the "pre^ntations 
dealt with specific methods for^dealing witS preassessmeht evaluati-bri < 
procedures./ The skills ihd attitudes were mdstly presented, tfiere ,was -. * 
a low level of specific activities or products which the teachers cbiild, 
readily use. Several people Sdicated that the Consultants spent' a . 
lot of their time in the middle and 'high school areas, ere the resistance 

^ ' _._ __'_ -_*■_ ' '_v » ; ~ 

to the the procedures Vas'thV hi^h^ St. In general t±eref ore, the workshop 

• • » stC . ; ^ ■ " ^ . ' < * • • < , v * 

f ■ ' - .' . ■ *■ ■ - ' , ' . . ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

characteristics -focused on -very capable consultants who. werjfv. selected 
thi;ougfi a rather fortuitous process and dealt ^with- a gre.at deal of discussion^ 
*and preparation of people to engage in a preassessment process 'for special 
n^eds students. • Difficulties tended to be exogenous to , the workshop 
Itself. • ^ ■■ ■ _ > 

5. Knowledge Use ari(| Impact of the Workshop 

eonversations with. the participants in this workshop. indicated ^ 
' that' at the:-;time of the. inter\^ie'Ws, the.-, progrim' With which 
had been assbciated,' thg^ is; a preassessment process; for ;tSe ideyitifica 
of special needs studepts, was in place and gaiJiing wider : acceptance 
in the^:dis|rict. ./Th^ pre-referral prbcess had a wide impaqt and people : : 
indicated that. its ^u had. cut back the number referrals for 

core meetings., (i.e. , team Meetings) for special heeds students'*: a great 
-deal* Hbwever, when they were asked to single out the impact of this _ 
workshop on that process, they felt that^there. were many factors that 
contributed to!^e use bf:'?tiiia pre-ref^^ process, and the ' workshop ' 
wai one of th'^m, although . they indicated that it was- a^ iji^ortant 
it was'hbt the major reas.on^As ohe person put it, "I'll bet today 
people dbh't even connect- .what we're doiiig; in terms of this pre-referral 
with the Bob and Weriay Show." 



' \ .■ " \ ' • ■ ■ " '■ ■ ■ ' . ■ ■ '■ • ■ ^ ■:■ ' ' . ■ 

• >■ .'t. ..i . ■ .. •, I,' • 

» •'■■*■ ■ ' ' ■ ' ■' . . • ■ 

.-r - ' ^ 0 In' additicm:, particiM since the times of 

th^ workshop in 1980-81 there had*^)§en;Jev^rai adaptions and modifications 
c'- made in the process. Other 'workshops had 'b^ held in order to include- ''^ 

r ■ ■ , . '. ■ ••' J-;' • • - ■ ' ■* ■ , ^ ■ 
■■ __\ , ■ ^ ^_ ^^-^'^ ■ , ' ^ ■ i '_ _ : . . .■ . . ■ _ _,. \ " ■ ~ a 

. parental .involvement ::and 'tha^coorperati6n° of the admihistr^tibhvahd ^ 

. ; . ; \ . . . V;, ' __-_J"y^;]_-'J_*'i ' ■ 

other 'people' to disseminate^^^^ of additional 

'.- - ' '1^. ^"" ' 'V ^'^--' ' - ' ■ - 

workshops. ' Therefore/' it wbtxld be difficult to determine precisely 
the im^acif' dt this*w6rk»sh6p/ "short:. of"; saying that it ^as an important - 
i - : ;pa^t in an ovfefaii in^^em^nt4'ti6n-\prdc^ss. 

- i ^ ijh^n discussirig ^e problem of . identifying €he ^impact of the « 

Vprbg^am €n & factors " ^ 

had to be considered. Edrst -Hmbhg 'them was the difference" between ^ short- 

* ■ - • J - , , 

term Hpact and log-term ^1^^ In looking^ at the particular workshop, * 

. , .. •_ _ ■ _ ■ - _ ^' 

disucssedin these interviews, people felt that in the short-term they 
' • ' * ^ » 

had an impact on preparingv people ' s attitudes to accept a new process, 

that sxibsequeht workshops built on these attitudes. They' felt that, 

. • ^ - _. ■ ^ _ - _ ''- ^ ■ - 

therefbre, in- the short-run there was alow intact, but it was an .important _ ' 

-"first step in preparing people. Over the Ibng-term^ with the addition v 

of other, workshops ' and oth*§r factors, they felt, that th^ impact has - ; " 

hecome much stronger. >As another participarif said, "Its now in.piacfe, 

and its viewed,: as a great thing, ^ every year its getting better a:nd better. " ; 

Among the othei: factbrs which people sighted as being impigftant 

"^^^tD the; intact p^^ this particulai: prbgram, aside frbm- the^w Participanti 

mentioned, J±L^ ^e^tion of . the relationship between regular^ c las srobm ^.J 

teachers and special needs teachers i Eveif the special, jrieeds people 

whb were interviewed for this workshop, noted that> while^they are more ,. 

acce'pted b^ ciai5;Srbpm teachers now than they -w^ that special ^ . 

ed teachiSs itiil: l^.ve to work very hard, tb i^ihderstand what cl^ssrbbm 

teachers face and v^at &ey/;need>^and to be^: apcepted by ; them 
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.. Another issxae was t±ie question of authority > by this the participants 
were referring to. who sighed oh to the project, who's idea was it, and 
vAat type of' support did it have beyond the school » site j/especially in * • 
terms of disseminating it to other places. ' Wgr<e^ the people in authority 
iii acGOj^d with wHat was going oh and did they lend their support visibly 
to it. • ■ \ :■■v^6^,: ■• ' ■ 

The third issue involved was politics. Politics was considered 
ohe of the most important factors siirrounding the success of 'any grogram 
implementation by the participants. In this factor they considered 

the interrelationship among power ^ authority > ^d program content, and : 

- _ - • __ ■ 

looked at issues of aUthorship> support, who was involved, who. was not" 

involved, timing, and stated that in many cases. the politics of a program 



though seldom discussed is really the crucial factor in whether it works 
.^or Eibg§ Part of this conversation with thi participants dealt with the ^ 
pb!i«ep :Pf ^ p^ students 'and the types 

of attitudes ^that people hav^ deve^c^ed be^ teachers and 

special needs teachers, concerning this issue. ^ ' - 
j; .^vv ^^.. f^ cohsiderij.^,y.|i;ie workshop and the general |)r6gram of initiating 
pre-re^(5rrais."oh^' stude^ and jiihior high school levels^ 

participants indicated that factors worked toward the success of the 
p>rbgram. While "tHe. workshop itself was only part, . *tfia^^^ 
jfche* X-^a^r^^^^ to gain 3ie V^bper a;motint' bf^ b^ hit things at;, a ; 

• fii^per time^::vai^ politics seemed':td^ work^^^^^ it so -^that r slowly the K'- 
program built and is how giiite well acceptid. But^ as time ptpfressed^ 
they also stressed^ the ability to tie the program with either the ihitial 
'Efforts of^^^^^^^^^^^ or the workshop itself were ^^^d in< 



sighting* the origins of the workshop,''^ again V- tiie special needs people 
thought it grew but Of a 1979, Chapter 766' audit; which ''tequired a prbr. 



• ■■■■.■'^ , ' , : , ,.:„..■■■,. ■ i»6' 

referral program. Prior to that> the special, needs peoFle indicated, 
this was done inforntally; On the other hand-, other participants stated 
that it was done in their schools often, but that other pebple. had jibt 

- accepted: it and therefore they took ownership, for it. / B together 
a workshop that started pebpl^ at a similar ;vpbirit arid.-grew from tiiere-, 
the program was able to gain the proper amount' of support torough special 
needs people and classroom people and is now considered rather successful ; 
in tiie district* « \ ■ 

6. Looking for Evidence bf Knowledge' Use ^ ■ ' 

In general, there was hbt much hew /information offered by 
participants' in these interviews regarding the question of hbw to go 
about collecting ihfdrmation on -the knowledge use process. The most 
informative conversation was held with the convener,, who suggested that 
the observer develpp a checklist and cbriduc evaluations over 

time: " Ah important factor in this would be -the concept of helpfulness, , 
the convener suggested 1iiat people >ho are observi^ and interviewed 
thr9ugh v^Eshop experiences should bfe asked to pinpoint wh^re . a ^ 
information wal^ &lp&-%r to jcto, not vparticulariy that it- should 
^be useS outwardiy^ or overtly, blit that it is a part of a more cort^ifx 
series of actions and behavior s> . and i It car be considered 

:Aas- helpfuC, ^is criterion of heip^ln^ss could be applied to all aspects 
Of, the workshbp ijresentation and^oH(|fcupV cbhvener.^ 
;. :.iSgg^s%ed" th^^ classrooms ;be bbsetve^ prior to the initiation of ^ 

the workshop, so that some sbrt bf * a cjuick ack or adoptiji^ inappropriately: 

• of .the procedures of ^1^^ workshop could be dedected and also the children 
cbul€ be observed in teiits of how the content or'^new In^^^ 
thenri i . e^:\ impaci:. Lastly , • the conven^ suggested that any bbservaj^bh 
ifiouia Be . noh-tfirea teniri^ should, f dcas at: ^not- oniy ^contpnt , -^^tt itudesy 



: and helpfulness^ but should also consider the personal styles of the 
teacher and the behavioral ebhtext'b 

Incidental Find i^ngs - ** ' 

In general/ the interviews at this site indicated that there 
is a type of politics which surrounds Se acquisition of grants and 
their application to professional development. That certain individuals ' 
gain reputations in districts,, ahd they, from these reputations^ generate 
a power-base, and depending oh the political style of the district > 
that this can be facilitated through a change in administration or can 
be hampered. One facto?* which people pointed to. in this program was 
the fact "^hat during the workshop and thereafter there was a great deal 
of personnel turnover in the district, and that this type of turnover 
had a serious irtypact oh the function ing of the program^ levels of sjiipport, 
and the politics surrounding it. In pointing at any difficulties that 
may have, arisen in^ the implementation of , the pre-refexral process , including 
the workshop, the convener suggejsted that the personality style of the 
'district superintendent may have a great deal of influence on. how the 
process goes ttrough> and whb feels cbmpelled;;tb support it and >wh6 
feels vinclined to support it.- . "'^ 

inv>;iooking at relationship between schcfol site iniservi^ie; 
university/coiiege'inservice, and district curriculum days, participants; 
in these interviews indicated that the Commonwfealth and other type of 
externally funded inservice programs that Were he at , the schools were 
in their estimation most. success^L, the convener p6irited 

opt^,. the problem Of ; getting: ^^^^ 

observing is very . -dif -f^cij^t^',^^^^^^^^ ofteh people, have to rely on previous 
experience. Or experi^^ and cblieges tb draw bn these 

type of resources, it was suggested that a bureau or some mechanism ^ ^ 



be estabtished to assist people who are interested in putting together 
workshops in finding and; in screening appropriate consultants. In terms 
of lobJcing at the university and college courses offered in inservice> 
two factors were sighted by the participants. One was geography f Ste ^ 

particular community in which this workshop was held^ is some distance 

_■■ ■ __; _j • _^ . _ v^; _.: _ _ .a_ 

from any major xmiversitg^ or college, and those that are most accesisable^ 

by many of the people wlfo were involved in the conversation s> tend to 

have* low or poor reputations iri terms of offering valuable courses to 

............ • . : . . ^ ^ ^ ^ --V' 

professionals interested in » enhancing their skills or increasing their 
knowledge. Furthermore, participants suggested that when one attends 
a university or college course, the information gained in these courses 
i^ moit likely to be theoretical, and not practical. To quote one of 
the participaantsT "I don't think they 're^ realiy filling the need of 
the teachers, there's much^tbo much theory." Another suggested that 
laniversity/college resources, "especially locally are extremely poor, 
they're basic, theoretical, and very impractical." Others suggested 
that what goes on" iri colleges and universities is more telling about 
the needs o£ those -institutions thati of the genuine needs of teachers . 
and practitioners in the field. 

in looking at the district inservice programs > such as curricuiiam 
days,, people felt that they varied a great deal from schodi to. school 
and depended on the ability 'of tiie principal . to pull Sjtng:s together ' 
;^d protect''\.tiie;^staf f a^ to ;gnp0iu:age them to- do .things. ;y;ParticipantS;/:.^ ■ 
'suggested that, in certain instances that the farther away ' from this school 
site :the prbgiraS was designed, the less likely .it was to b^ iirf)prt arid 

interest . tb the teachers involved; Fx^rther^ the^suggested th^t it 

_ • ' _ 2'^> ' /; . ' __. :^ ' 

is very' impbttarit for teachers td have some degree of input in deciding 

what-, prof essipnal skills th^ rieed, arid suggested that districts should': 



dif Jerentiate ^between admirii^ which as designed to 

deal with a -problem of'funnirig the schooi s'ysteiri vs, teacher staff deVelbpmeht 

' ' • 'v ^. I. • , . ,i- ■ ■ ■ ^' , • 

ifiservice, which is designed to enhance the capabilities of the prdfe^siohai. 
teaching staff in the school sy|tem ^Participants stated that tinf orttm'a^eiy. 
^mbst school systems that /diey were* aware of t^^ded to combine the two 
and' not treat them differently, and that professional develc^meht was . • ; 
handled like administrative ihservice^ and both of them w^re poor. 



•v^'.Project 232' GedrgiBtdTO - 
• Career Educatibh ihfusibh • 

"^'Iv •• Backgrbund and; ihtrcySuctibn 

■ "■ V This; C|se invb a two-day workshop on career education 

and awareness of sex stereotyping presented to the Georgetown Junior/Senior 

High School ;^acul tie ^ be'tween s^pternb 1980. In 

itis entirety, the workshop last less than hburs ^hd ihvblved 44 secohdairy 

teachers, cbunselbrs> and administrators. The dbjectivi of the workshops 

was to provide participants with information^ and .strategies for the 

infusion-^ of^ career -^ucation into the curricuiumi "Through lectures 

and group discussions r.^media presentatibhsV^dembristratibns and simulatibns; 

participants will examine the elements of career education and, specif ic 

techniques fbrjSlnfusing these elements ihtb individuai subject areas. " 



. An important factor to remenSer in the following case is iHat 

the money was acquired in' the very last months of the fiscal year bf 
the Commoaiwealth Ihseirvice Institute .and the recipients :,Wei:e'^^^^^ 
to use" thi^fuhds ; prior tb' the end of Septernber -1^ FurthennoH; tfie f " 
manner in whxbh— tfiese workshops were conducted was of importance to 
differentiating administrative curriculum workshops from/teacher educatibn 
workshops which are more typical to the dries we have 'studied in the 
other' cases. , - } . . . ^ ' 

2. Cbmihunity> District, and Schobl Characteristibs / ^ * 

Georgetown; is small > hbri-urbah community, located in the central 
section of northeast^n Massachusetts^, its residence are both blue and 
white collar workers, and thetie is also a small farming, popiilat ion assbciated 
with the town. The prbfessibrial members of th^ cbmihiihity work in and 
around the hbrtheastern ar^a^ arid 'several other members of ti^e community • 
wbrk as workers in several 6^;, the industrial and mill commimities surrounding 
iSebfgetown The school syston is . comprised of three schools, two elementary 



: ana^dne 3uriior/s^nibr high school. The three schools^ serve a total 

-• " ' • . ■ ' ■ ■ < ■ • : ■ • 

;■ _ -_ . . " _ i_ __ ' 

Student population of apprdxiinately i, 350 students; The Seorg 

' ■' ■ ' __• • ■ _ • ■ ■ ' •. • ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

junior/Senior High School has a faculty of approximately 44 and a student 

population of nearly 700. y, 

■ :• ■ ■ . : ' ' ' • • i'*' ■ ■ ■ 

Conversations with workshop participants indicated that there 

'.--^ ■ ■'' ' _ _^ _' _ _■ _ 

are varying levels of support and interaction between the faculty and 
administration central office and school cortmiittee. In general, the 
.participants described these relationsllips, .especially coh^ 
development, as follows: the relationship between the staff and schbdl ; 
administration is poor to mediocre > as one participant put it; anotiSer 
said tl;iat the school *s ddministratibn is good, but could be more supportive; 
most: described the. relationship between the schofel staff and central 
office as better and more suppof,tivie, largely due to the personality 
and influence of the district superintendent r when looking at . jthe re"3:atiQnih 
between the schbTDl .:coiranittee^ one participant 

dqscribe(3 it it "cat and • . 

dbg politics". In general, theriif orei> tHe faculty ■ has a y^ry^^^^^^ 
attTitude and the enyironmentj for ihservice develop in 'the district was " - 
die scribed as quite mixed. M^st teachers do .not want tb tak time away ' 
from thei^r students, and bthers 'don't want changes, there is- a high 
degree of mistrust, especially around decisions eminating from the school 
committee. ' 
3. Origins of th^ Workshop Idea - ; ■ , 

Cohversatiohs with :the co-^conveners of this prbject indicated . 
that they had a concern for the problem bf career education and sex 

stereotyping in careers pi;ior to- their development of the \^ork shop idea. ■ 

• . . . , . • . • ... .- < . ^ 

This concern was also shared by members of the sbhbbl committee which 
iriay have had some infiuerice oh the reactions that we will discusis below^ 



According to brie of tiie cb-coriv^neri^; the oyiginatars of the idea developed 

. &eir :plan late in the siainmer of 1980 arid applied tb ^l^e Coininonwealth . ' ^ 

' _ _ J_ ^ •_ 1 _ ^V' •■ ■ • • • ' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ^- - '^'-^ - 1 - • ' ■ 

"inservice institute lor money; When tJiey got cleara^^ money . 

in late August of 1980, they were pressed to ^ut ' to^^Sier a program 

in a very short peribd of time. The cdns^ultants were hired firom Schema, 

a private cbrisultirig group in career educatibjif aiid through efforts 

* .. ■ - ■ ,. - •■ ■) . -■• ■ --- '.^i- ~ ■- -• - — ^ • ■. ' 

with the supetihtehdeht and principal^ workshops w^^ for 

the very tirst day of school vSen Qie fSculty was -brought back together 

to meet as a group. An additional -yworkshop^ .w^^ for later 

in the mbrith. Due. to 1:;he way the' prbgfajri was, designed, and the . fact 

that the first workshop was ; included as ^.^p^ of ^bfe?bl 

■for the faculty, there was no chance, nor chbice> £6r participarits> 
thW entire school staff was tb :fae stSjeGted to; the woiSsh^ According ;^ 

'to participahj:s,vt^fe first day back at school;,.;;'Septeni?fer; 2^ 
very, hot arid itiuggy day> teachers w^re :<^bwded iii .t^ arid ' - . \ 

as'part Qf . tile first. day*s 'program^ alprig wi0; all to other adkiriistratiye: 
speeches 4nd pep-taiks was the first sessioh/bf ^;Hie w6rkshbp, .which 
Ws twb-hQUrs Iphg^^ in ^^ditibn toNthe fac tSat Siere ,was no. choice 
^n particip^^ design of the first presentation^ faculty 

were in fact required to attend. There wap/ai; so rib iriceritive, iri^as ^ 

\^ :,. ■:■ , ; : r^:^^. :.. : Jr. , . c,-';.- ■ y 

tnuch as this workshop was consideredrp^ 

on career awareness); and no inservice cour:ses -were of fered.^ factors 
:ate iirgbrtarit^ no -chpice, and no ^iScentive for personal particiation, 

-^ J^^^rvi^pCb^ clearly Indicaj^^ tJiat„ ' 

the factalty .did riot uriderstaridmg the^ wbrkshbps, espepially'^t^^ 
day "pre sen tit iori to be the result of teachers' Meas, .but rather : they . 
saw it as a program ^ich came about as a result /b£-^the in*^^ -bf .'. . ; ; . * ' 
the school ccanmittee to bring about a: new fbcus for -ffieiacademib year • . 
irhese percep.tiofis tied in with the relationship the. stSiff and; faculty . ; 



; Vs^ssbciatidh had^with the schooi, conSittee, 'w^ ^as highly adversarial - 
onf . Faculty - Senders resented >the time ^ ; t^eire uncomf ortable / arid aribther 
factor was that the presentation on the first d^ay came during the iast: ' .-r 
two hptirs of the reopening of school program. In imrartary , Siin ^ 
background of this prbgfaS involves a few teachers putting tbgeth^i;": . V-' , 
an idea on very short notice, matching it tip with an administrative ; 
. ' mechanism — opening day of ^chbbl--'^ih which^^ is 'neither choice for 
participants, nor any ihcehtive to particiijatei And' lastly; we have . 
-r - a wbrkshc^)' wherein thbse attending it could h^ve reasonable^ d^ as 

tb th^yprigins of the workshop idea, and it wotild not be^tinreasohable 
- for participants to a^siome that the workshop- was a result of administrative 

[ fiat or the desire of the sbfibol cbrnITlittee,:^^^ there was antagonistic 

.relationship^ espeically with the faculty association. - ; 
4. Ghafacteristics of the Workshop itself 

^hedareer Education Infusibh pro ject was 'a lO^hbur workshop 
vSiich occurred on two sepearte dates. Thi first two hours occurred 
on thfe very first "day of school, the next was a full day workshop occurring 
in mid-September ^ ^twc^^^^ after '^school began, /v^ich was to present * ■ 

and evaluate strategies fbr;^ cdrisultarits were hired froih " ; 

a private firm cali?^^chema'^|^ ideritif ied by; participants; S^(3y 

and Jim., The opiBhing session was conducted by Sa^^ ; 
the twp-hbuir overview of the subject. The. full-day workshop 'was jointly' 
presented by Sandy and Jim. Jim pr^iiSted' most of the inf orlnatibn arid 
Sandy presented the final tvvro hours of the sessions, which was cbhsidered 
• the rap-up.. ^ ' -.' '. ■ ■. 

Cbriversatiohs with the participants .indicated that the personalities . 
and presentation styles of the consultants had a great deal to do with 
the succeiss and recption accorded tjie various phases of ,tlie wbfkshpp^^ ' ■ 

, by the^ participants ^tid. 11^ 



"■ . - ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ . .■ ■ ■ . 

- positive traits, participants indicated that tOiey were knowledgeable, 

that they seemed to be. capable of giving gdbd workshops though thip 
: was much more true of Jim than Sandsr^'; tiey had a good presentation^ 

and aside from the opening sessions r little t^^ . 

information wa^^eheirally* concrete and practical • 
y- The ^Seral criticisms were that there was mubh tda m 

given tod quickly/ it was. very superficial cbve^ 

Sandy was criticized for being vis ry low key and not exciting her listeners 

• • ' .• ' ' > * ' ' ' . ' ■ ■ ' 

' or audience, and a Isb being" highly hdri-directive;. " As one person indicated,. 

^ "it was an excellent example of poor delivery. " Ah administrator who 
•attended the workshop said tiiat he was "surprised at the negative reaction 
on C the part of ' teabhers that I heai: as a result of the workshop. " The 
woSsfibp had three part^^ a general presentation and overview 

which was given to Qie f^^ first day of school,^ and then :^ 

a full-day workshop, vSiich had a six^ h^ discussion session, simulations, 
brainstorming, etc., and a twp-hojjr: wrap-i^ sessions. Sandy was in 
charge of piresehtii^g th^ pve wrap-up session Jim presented 

: ti?e '^ispussibhs and other strategy session . . 

Because 'Of the timing and tHe day, the operiirig -session^, which ■ 
TOs'^airi^ liebr^ti^ pr^|^,-a^ve^ i^^^^ 

among the staff. Vflien the workshop continued some^ two and a halJ weeks ; 
iatef>: this negative impression: had to be overcome. -The first several 
hours, participants indidated, that Jiiri was very successful at presenting 
good strategics ai^ ex^^i^t ^^ tias in careers, and ^ ; 

the atmbspAlere changed^ v Howev^ when the wrap-up sessions was presented, 
by Sandy again, people left with new information, but with a low level 
of Expectations and again heg^^ / 

.^'v ' While both consultants were coh^idered knowledgeable ; 
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- capable of presenting good workshops, this case prbvi^^es evidence of 

" ' ■ . ■ ' , . ' ■ '.-re- ■ ' 

the impact of presentation st^le^d persbhality as factors cdhtributihg 
the effectiveness of inservice programs. Sandy's presentation styie 
and her low keyped personality were not considered positive and capable 
of generating a very high keyed uplifting experience to the participants. 
Jiitif on the other hand, was seen as energetic^ organized and capable ^ 
of projecting a positive image around the subject. 
5. Impact of the Work shop^ Sessi;^^ 

, During Siese two workshops there was a .mix of irif ortnatiori 
presented in the three part sesjibriv Participants indicated that for 
a majority of the staff ^ much of tt>e. /information was new, hdwevet, the 
focus was basically oh .process or attitudin|i|,Swarenesses and not e^^ctly. 
on product or activity capabilities. The object was. to bring out new 
awarenesses of sex stereotyping and other factors involved in career 
pianning.. Participants indicated that t±ie impact of the workshop varied 
from individual faculty member to faculty member, that in general, the 
•/^^^tereotyping se^ hi^er iit^act than anything- else, and that 

many teachers reacted positively at the time, ^s time went on, however, . 
. fewer teachers made active use of .this hew information^ or ihf ormatibn' *• 
' regarding .sexys€e^ 

to bring ^JjDUt a new apprbach to career ed, however, looking back at 
the old/prbgfam, participants indicated that its impact was very limited,' 
and eti best resulted in some new awarenesses and changed attitudes^ 
perhaps, :pri the j^t-t bf sbme f The experience, however, 

was such that the session, which ended ii:t late September of . -1980 was 
• the; last inservice which the district. had. One participant said, "There 
' is a general" Atmosphere of reluctance and resistance around such programs 
now, they're considered ah added burden, and. they have been for the 
past few years. • C \V - 



6. Looking Fo r Evidence of knowledge base 

in genital, because of some of .the unique characteristics 
of this workshop/ particularly the relationship between the ac^inistration 
using it on the opening day or school^ and its relationship to the school ^ 



Was originally presented to faculty, confirmed many people •& belief 
that it may be ah administrative program, rathej^^ teacher sponsored 

effort- The atnibspher^ surroxirfding such prograjns/ such as, curriculuni 

■ .' .■ V ■ -■ ■' - '. ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' •■ /- • .■ ■ ■ " . 

; ■ . : " directives can effect the amount of iii^act 

: and the . level- of • receptivity accbrded certain programs by faculty and" 

■ : " .ptbf essional staff . The career infusion program is a clear example 

of mixing with the wrong mechanisms and symbols ""f or a faculty, wliich 

* ''^•lv;^/.>^f:f;^,^ "contractual warfare": wit^ and 

i . . ' v^ich fias -i^l^l^-ibV^ of a(^inistrative inservice prbgrams. There 

• was e^idehaW in cbn^ifsaSions with^.^ of this pr'ogram^ 



comittee's plans for new career education focus in the district. Very 
little time was spent examining the issue of looking for evidence of 
knowledge use. The only indications coming from this particular group 

of faculty ,V was that teachers shbuld hot be bbserved in any way that ■ 1 

_ • i ' _ ■ i_ ■ . . .. _ ■■ - , ■ _ ■ ■ 

would resend^ie an administrative or evaluative observation > that there 

shbuld be discussions rather- tiian classroom visits, and that teachers 

shQuld be asked either through written forms or conversations to assess 

the: way that infoirmation has been useful to them. 

7. Incidental Findings 

This case provides a good example of vSiat can happen tb a 

■ ■ ' * . 

faculty spdn sored inservice prbgram when^ it is coupled with various 

other mechanisms and beliefs about organizations ej{:isting in thk school's 

environment. Clearly^ the prbgrMi was cohsidered a; result of the .schbbi 

cptSiitte^'s attention on career' ;,.educatib . Furthermore > the way it * *^ 



that the high school ehvirbhmeht is somewhat pbliticaii That meinbers , . 
of certaiH^^ and programsj^^d to regard other people's 

progra^S'^^^^^^^y^ a certain "degree^ of ' suspicion, so, that thin^s^^ 
of the guidance office, central office, or the principal Vs office may 
get a .certaiji level of ^eceptibh> but-;t±iat. iO^^ will j3i^tr§Sted differently . 
.in t^e.inaldl .de^^ of^^^^' :'* ; t?^^ 

this program came from the guidance office and the busine^is diepartmeht^ 

''especiaiiy inatdi and science, and it was jdif ficult f or: t^achefs^^^^^^ thiie"""'-' ' 
d4^.sciplines to see how these approaches,^ espe focus, 
cduld :affect' or be important to th^ Currently , this;^ 

district is in Receipt of an ?ll,O0d^grant to prepare a task force and -^^^^^-v^^ 
•pian ways" in;\^ich to implement jdSte^e^r;^ into 'the: school, the ^•;fjr>/' 

program will face the same issues. of politics and will have to deaj 
.with the assQciational aspects of presentation , context, content, and - 
the poetical atmosphere existing between a school committee, admihistration> 
-and a faculty. . 

, In'simmry^ then, we find here a. case of a progriam :being treated 
like a curriculum day, especially on the first day \of scSooi, and we - " 

_ _ <3_ _ . - • . ■ . ' ■ ' " :^ 

see tiie ixtqportance ;of c^srtain things, as, time, choice, and presentation 

style, both in terms of how it was presented'by the cdnsultahts and 
the Mechanism used by the school to brihg tJie people together. It wo'uid 
be assum^from examining other cases and tl?l assumptions that are iir^licit ■ . 
in our approach ' to the .study, that this workshop would have a low impact. 
Teachers in this district and participants in follow-up study indicated ' 
that ainiversity and colleges courses are few and far between and geographically 
inconviefit- for many people, that administrative curriculum days, conducted ; V 
\; ' by the dist^'ict vary, but because MDf the enviroijment' that exists between 



• central office/ the school cbirmittee, :and thei^bf^ss±fcinal''s assbcia^ 
such programi «i Sit with a great deal of skeptism; Teachef s- are wary ^ ; . . 
and hard to please. Farthermore > the envirbhment tends to be charged ^ r ' •, 
politically, sb that any effort to br,ing abost chahge "musS be war^^ of V • 
, .^Sat part bf the-conmuhity the effort is ti^ into . ..And lastly^ that , . - . 

■"^ligh schbois:;d5 contain sTab-grpv^s, br interest gro;Si.: that iiiay. hbt : 
readiiy see the ' utiii^ of'W approac^^ whibh i^ hi^ly ^ Regarded in bhfe^vV< . 
area ahd.may have very little ielivance, or^perceived relevance to another 




faculty\~ 

Lastly ^- this' case iridicates"^ that if given the; bE^^ 
^ tb-deal with a prfeSentatibnv style that is upbeat and p^actical^ or oiie - 
^ ^ that is Ibw keyed and theoretical, faculty members describe themselves 
as visiial, cbrickete, hands-on learners^ who would prefer to get practical 
information, and "answers tb questi.o^s",.raeier than be presented with 
theory and ambiguity in dealing witH' new information. ' . ^i .''".' 
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Prdject 238;^ 1*Le;'cliapsw^ School > WaliaQe, Massachusetts' 

' , jhfusion of:: the ?^ts/ ^ In tb Carried foi: Gifted and Talent:^ 



~ ^' J -Warriace'is a small urban > industrial coininunity in;rii:t:he industrial area 
stretching f rbin Tiroy to Aldercott. It* is composed of. various ethnic .neighborhoods i 
f>articularly Irish, Italian and Hispanic. Most of the itudents at the Chap swor'th 
School dome from blue collar families. The Chapsworth Schobi' itself , is a 
small brick structUEii^ located ne^r . idle ^ the towh/ Jip^^^ 



fourteen c la ssf&ms ranging from Grades 2 through 7. ' ' ' ' :-V _r : 

2, Community y pjigstricty and School Characteristics; ': . , : ' . . ;^ 

- support for teicfier development in the community , ,6^^^^ . 
Wailace was ^xeporfced by respondent^:; as mixed. They iviewed^ 'fe ; ■ 
admii^istratbr as highly supportive;, prbmbtivey extremely helpful > and protective. 

- - — -. - - - . ■ ■ . ■ - . *- .. ; • 

They felt that the school was (iistinct and different, certainly different 
from other schools in the district. The city of /Wallace is represented 
b^^^e Jdassachusetts Union of Teachejrs and pe6ple describie the relation^Lpi - 
between the Central Administration and the Union as adversarial and wary . 

For the most part this school is cbmpbsed of all female teachers and 
a female principal. ^ The one^-itiaie in this, staff serv as:,the ii^i^^^ 
principal:* The school may be characterized as higrhly' sta^^ the teachers 

have an extremely close and cordial relationship. The Principal, having 
been a former teacher and colleague to most of the staff/ works from a small 
office jiear the side entrance* and views herself as a facilitetbr for the 
■■'staff. " ■ ■ - ■ ■ '\ ' • ■ ■ 

3. Origins of-the Inservicg-^dea ^ ^ 

■ . . ' . ^ . . ' 

This' project was the creation of one of the teachers on the staff 

who described herself as a theater person. "I'm very active arid into ppera/^* 

she sai^. She warited tb get studerits interested in social ^udies and into , : 



/ certain types- of experiences which she- was having difficulty crisatrng in 
her own teaching. As a result of a chance encounter with th^ •'consultant '."^ * '^^ 

a€ a iocai health care facility, th^- convener generated the idea of getting . 

kn'^rts going .for' -m^ of' the schbbi :'$t^ She approached 

'the prihcipai who was both supportive a^d encouraging jr 'anS has th'e reputation 
for being ^gbod at writing grants. She Princi^l ^iuggested the us^'- of'the • 
Commonwealth Inservice Institute :as a' means , of convi^ner's ' 

•-ide^i •■■vv-;. ' ■ ^-j" ^ ■ \: _ ^ . ^^^--'''^^'^^^ 

- l^le-prdpQsai itself -ra by ..the'j)rinci|>^^5|^£^ ideas -: . 

-supplied by .the teacher and' the consui-tan^ ' 
. the curriculum cpbrdihator fof the city and through Sie Goto 
institute 's. regional cdordihator ,The con ve^r. described the, principal: 
"Having spent twenty years as a tieachier, she reall^ knows whatsit 'f like'' iXv- *" 
to be in the classrbbm*.^^-^^^^^ and people. - ,^ » 

Were a^ed.:t6 Sign oh; Initially eighteen teachers- and another, prihcipai 

■ ' .. : J :i^^l::_J:_: ■ . 

enroiiecj. The program waiS promoted through the curriculum: coordinator, of . ' 

the city through memos'^ sent ^.ound various participant-s'. schools; intefr- (-r 



'3 

r through memos" sent ^ound various part 
yiewees indicated that no pressure was used and that the participation in ,- 
the program was entirely vbluht^^. Although described as a "multischool . 
programf" the majority of th^ participants came from the Chapswbrth Schbol, 

One of-.^e':; major incentives for some participants 'was the fact 
^that three college ^^^.c^^^^ awarded to the inservice cbuse , through 

a riegbtiatibri with Meadow State. Cbllege. , These were applied to the districtVs 
inservice requirements as called for in the teacher's contract. In cbnversa- 

tiohs with the schbol principal^ it was clear that she ha,S several misunder- 

■ __ __ . _ - . 

standings about the Commonwealth Inservice Institute ahd'lits policy . She 

felt that these were because district administrators tended.; to cbhtroT^^ 

'••brbker"; external funds and grants to exercise control and to reward people 



in the school system; / ■ * \ - 

„ ■ : i:;^ in. siamn^iy, then, this woScshop is the re^At^bf a ^tea^^ ; 

to imprbW ciassrodA p^^ infusing ^ arts and new; techniques ihtb the 

'■^[ " teaching -of social studies and English; The - idea is ^taff -based • Sn' a^mjil^^ 
tor acted as a facilitator, grant writer^ and liaison ih,.deveioping &m 
"^service Institute funding . - ptiier teachers were encouraged to participate 
' and €tie iriajbr iKcenti^e used was inservice/incrernents — thre6 college course 
- credits a^ • 
; ; of ;.the^^rbgr^^l:..x-:- - :-v:. ' - • 

4; Project Charac^ristics , ^ : 

' — - 

'■ : ^■[/...Jz^: '. ^ _ 1 „ . ..jr. . ' ■ 

; V .. : '^^^ was held over a tv7elve week period, in ses^ic^hs that 

- ' ■■ t'--^-' .--"v ■ ." - - . v-- - _ ^ . ■_ ■_ _ . - -\ I'i ■ ^ ' ' __ 'i 

Wt 'tdi^ ^ere-5^ere ^^'^ew-dinn£^ \^. ^ 

sesiion^, howeveiTy wha^ inconve??Lient. ^here ^, 

■ h^d also Seen an>'atteiiip session^ but ^)articipants vetoed ^ 

: : tJlis i^^ The time was described as convenient, and the time span/ a: pfelye -. 
wek peiriod, was considered sufficient fqr thi 'c^^ o.f the workshop. 

The convener/ however, feltsthat"thei;e shou have bien more sessions over 

*the same: amount of time. F6r exait^liv instead of twelve, three-hour '^sessions:, ■ 

'__ ^ _"_ _ i 'V ^- ■ ■ ■ 

she wanted ;to havevapprbkiitiately twenty-f out . v' 

'\:-ytwice^^^a, week.;:::\/^^"^^^ . ■ ' 

' '''^:rJQlxr:i''' OSie "cc:^"§iartant^^\^ taxry/xS a Ibcai peribnality . 

who has worked in variolic ^hiaihan sisrvice prqgrams, and has done some lecturing 

at Meadbw State College. ; The cbhsulta to the pl^incipal 

; and other participants by the convener, whom he met by chance. When the 

participants were 'asked^ to a,ssess the positive characteristics of the consultant, 

they generally rioted his kriowledgeability in a limited area of- Sie field;. 

that he was non-threatening arid erithusiastic? that he was good at dealing 
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- With adults/ that i^^^^^^^ dealing aduits^ldiOT ' ' 

with chiiateh;; and that Ke:'^caS||ipt^^^ aiid dhserved - ^ 

-■.•;.thein-on^sit^^^ ^ ■ ' 4- •: \' ^'"V" - •' 

When asked ;to de scr ibis some or the p^^ consult^t 
had or f^ced, in genial, f>|ipple:^ited- his^ in^pe^ of age/lack • ■ ' • 

■• Of experi^ce in dealir^with children, and "ribt- knowingjwhat it jwas like . ; ' 
^■'^Xto be a teacher." Aiteti^ participant ihd&^ that he initially turned . 
.^pff some of the teac^iers^e^ he came on very strong and se^ed a iittie " 



In looking at the^c^j:ent of the presehtation, several : people f ovihd * 

_- ^ \ . Vi'^. I'*, . . . ■ ; ■ ■ • • ■ . ■ • ■ 

It- "useful," but thought th^;the cOTsultant, "could have been more" organized 

.tc> use^in the ^classr.oqm'. ihere was poor fpliow- ; • 
; throu'gh , although; the prdgrkih was geheran^^ and even " thougfi he came 

y into puir classes , we diH3 ' not: get , enoufgh ^activities; " mien ^ par ticipahts - ' ' 
discussed p3^s^ta;i:iGn^.f02ia l^ey referred to: lectures, s 
and activities. ^ fiost participants 'f^t th^ lectures were^:hbt. as good ia^^ * / 
; the activity handouts tJiat the cbris^ajit-distributed. - : 

5i Know l edg e imp act' and Use " i : ' ' ; 

Whefi the interviewees were a s^ed to evaluate 'the- types of 'inf di^feibri 

*rJ- ' ' - ■ ' ' " J ■ \ . ' 

they had received in the cdursi, many indciated. that they had receiveS skills' 

- i - • ■ ■ • 

and activities \*ich v^ere charact^^^^ as products . Though some felt thatV . 
their attitudes were changed,; they stressed that^the focus ;bf the course . 
x^s:-c>ne--of- skijj..^fcrtiiiding. In looking at the l^vg^^ of ^new information gained ^ 
from the course, one person commented, "What tarr^ gave us was a good initiation 
into a training course. We really need more of ,a chaftce. to/ develop programs 

..... .. .. • ■:• _ ^f::-^'-' ' ' ■ . 

and activities out of this, there is a need for a-^arry-over. " Other people 
commented that, the information was hot necessarily new, but that it was .. / 



jihtertairiing and it offered a new perspective oh topics ■ One person ' - 
felt that she had gotten genuinely new insights into Sieir teaching as well 
ks techniques! for infusing various apprbabhes to the classroom; 

In general, most participants indicated tliat IJi^; had ap^^^ , 
course's techniques to specific situations in» their classes^ especially 
during --the ihservice and iitlTCdiately after" the consultant hi^d visited thisir » : 
classroo^is. Over time ^ thSy used olie techniques from the inservice', but 
they could hot say ^at- tiiese vmre "a r^ the workshop. 't ^^^^ ; , 

V pne of liie difficulties of usihg inforinatibh gained from 
prbgraih was ' the text-dependency of the information and skills acquired. 
Participants indicated that they tend, to get knowledge based on certain 
needl :5ravm f rbSt speSiB^^ situations of their teaching learning. ;^ 5^ ■■ ; 

when they seek certain ::skHis-or "acquire^ so with; ■ ; . -i,^ 

ascertain student^ group, of students, or ciassrdbm sitiiat^Lbh in: 
th^y are reassigned f rom one y^ar to tii^^ Retrench- 
Sent, or* if "tile student- pr c las changes significantly; 

chances of their using ffie . -information ;;feey""^^ time ' "A" may change 

-- ■ . '' } ' ' " . • - ■ ' • • • . 

considerably in context/time ;"B"- ; . , v.- 

A teacher who had been; teaching a' fourth grade class in I98"0rsai4 
she was now teaching a sixth grade class and ti^.needs, situations, and 
demands we^e very different. The informati|^ii;/!3killf ^^cquired for her fourth 
grade context (settSg) were hot necessary' :<|it .ireful, iji a sixth grade classroom, 
in another case, a teacher had gohe frpm ^gfa(j€tvS>ven to ^ f^^ sighted 
a similar problem. In both instances', the ^J:eachei;s.: felt ^t^^ use 
was cohtingent upon the heeds- and deiqands of a specific .situation /con text. ■ 
As describid.to the field staff ^ theory operated somewhat as follows: 
during the , period of the-cSiir^ you develop:, skiirs and atj:itudes based on »:^:v 
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.y -j^cp^^ of certain Students in class; Should you have the .v ] • : 

saSie class next year ^ you. m the infonnation if there are siinilar students, 

ifi that ciasi or if the class i§ similar to the bri§ previous. If the class' ' 

^ ^ "personality" is sigriificahtly different^ you My hot, use the ihf brnBtidh. 

Secondly^ if you^^dd* hot have the same grade i^vei, or tiiei^y are some other 

* ■ ' ' _ ' _ ■ ' ' ' \^ ' ' ' ' * 

organizational chahg.e,s in the schooi^the probability of your using the informa- 
tion gained in a worktop expji^riencev under different/new circtMstahces is • 
greatly, hampered..- tThis sy^^m is worthy of ihv^sti^atihg ai^: could have * . 
-•^esome implications for the Idibwledge'^ use'p^ the future.) ' 

In looking at the khbwledge use process itself, teachers at this 
sight began to describe a phenomenon of knowledge adaptation and transformatibh^ 
' where certaih , knowledge acquired at a point in time is ingrained > in tbVa teac^^ 

.repertoire br behavior^ adapted and reused when necessary.: Its "slavish imitation" 

• ■ ■ • -.' ■ ■ " >; :. , ■ ^ : ■■■ . . 

- or- replication seldbm exist in practibe because they Jceep taiioiJing'-t^^ 

to suit the situatibn. i^s bne teacher said, "We don 't ctjndubt:. things eiabtly 
the way ^ey were presented to us, we ac^apt '&eiii to bur classes.^ 

- stibtl^ prbce&s," FUrthermbre they said that, activities and. skills will tend 

to be -tiled fairly iminediate;ly% . that attitudes- .and other f brms b£ beSavio^: ■ ^ : i - ' 
■ 'Will change 'mbre slowly ..- ; " 'b* *-5^-^f^>^$^ 



6. : Gatiiering^v-idence of Knowr^d^evXJs^' : . ■ ...,^^-1^ 



1 



-{^^^^ teachers made the following corniherits a±)b^^^ 

get evidence abbut knowledge use. "1 think you have \tb ; experience, it, y 
have tb be there. • .in terviews are too Subjective/ teachers tend to Sake .themselves 

look good. ...you have tb^et a feeling fbr the situatip^ '^nd spend time in 

.— — ■ ^, - ■- ' . ... ■ ; *■ 

the classroom, keeping a journal may be useful." Another teacher cbrnmeh ted > 
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"Having b\£Ll sessions among the particip^^ is often use fuly there ha 

be a certain cliiriate^^'r visiting classrobins> an c>pehness> a freedom. There 

has tb*be a certain level bl sbcial interactibh among participa.rits in a school. 



■ ^' ' ." : ■ ■■■■ ' ^ ^ •/ . ■. /.A- ^ V ' 

i'': > . for them to accept you." This teacher feit;;that p^^ 

th^gelves wbh!t wbrk> and" "that visits, i.e. occasionaiiy comfng in^ a^ 
ing a clasi/ /Won V.t vork in most schools, l^h^^ teabhers stated that "they are • 
^^^i': off to writing. But perhaps making vtapes of their 

;^^ wbU One teacher sug^sted l^at there be a pre-wbrkshpp c±>servatibh 

of tlie teachers ahd-^^ whfere 3if f occur 

around a specific sv^^ ranged from aski^ 

- •\ to dbcuSeSt viSat^^^^ gSiiig 'onr f alking '^^ the |>rihcipal. or supe^^ 



.i/isth the jt^ conv^er iuggeited the selection of . wo^^kshpijs."^^ 

had certain, ohjectives and goals that could be measured through mastery of 
■ ineasiii'able ^objectives. ^ , . \ '■ • ^ . . . ; \ ^ ^ 

7. Jnc±dmtal Findiags .-/■"■'.l ■ " 

■ -^'*;-.';^-:.-^ aV-:^-. _^ ^-.^ _ ■ '^_J_ ■ . ' " • - ■ " '-• - " ' 

In' conducting ''tSe interv^ie^^ in this project it became obvious that 
": Jthe ihohi^s Of ^ t^^ Institute can be used in a variety, v;, ;^ .... 

of ways > dep&iding on the pbliticai ehvironment of the school' system involved'. 
While &e ''administrator i^ as a , facilitator ,^ she conpiained 

that other levels of: idministf atioh . in li^^ district were parcellirlg. out ^the . , 
access to such grants, and tiiat neitiJer teachers, nor^ in. some cas^s, school 
site admihistrator^had a§y control over getting eomraonweaiffi lftsefvice mbney. :. 
There was evidence "in this round of . interviews tiiat Ce^ Off ice ft^ir^istra^tbrs 
; -in Waiiac^- were acting as b these resources. TH$y suggested that 

district or school .system ci^t^ of access to in service funds -represented 
a prcd^lem ^in the way the institute fundiitg-^grbcess vWas structured. „ 
In looT:ihg at!f other aspects of tiiis program, it was obvious that . .: . 
th'i climate of a school dbes make a di^ffere^^ as does the attitude and posture 

■ of an adSinistrator ^J^ih that^^ libokihg at administrsLtiy^^^ 

■ styles and behavior, may- 6e\a^^ climate. 
: .Staff elatnined various professioani development programs In terms 
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>■ ; of looking ati-district insert ice. pro useful wlien they- were; 

.. " .the School, if /they were district-wide progrSS^^^^ that thesi''^' 

were frustrating ^ especially, when teachers had to leave their own schoo l;. ' " -;^v 
■."They are usually a -waste of tiirie ." There ;was-^cetrta£nly an us/them mentaiity . ? 

; evidenced at /this school. / . . - ** 

■ ■ .-■ ' ••■ ■■ . • -V^ \-" ■ V ■ y ■' - ■•^ ■ '^^ • ^ 

■ When teachers wet'e- asked" to, look at -die "type is of courses offeired ; " 

' - by diversities and d.oliegesyv their responses varied considerably^ and tended' .'.r.^ 
,.- ;to- reflect certain aspects of- -ihdi^ learnojig and teachiri 

%y4es^-^^ften to\ legH^tiAJiihlver s-jghtedr^s be ing': e xj^ ^ 

/; iexcitjLng and useful. This view* caine- from two ih3iyidual?s who: thought of the'mse^Ss^^ ' 
■ . as "theoretical Sevour^^ of Jcnowie^e. / A', 

repdrt a need for more appropriate.' courses; in .general, tiiere was 4^ 
; for activities, and ^rnate ; that i^ere very- relevant, to the 

clis^srooin settingi^ As-.^he rpersoh s^^^ have plenty .of /que S:t 



;heed to go and :iook tt>% 




S^/mbr^e: what: are^ lddlcihg f^r- are ahswers*^^^^ 



■ ^ "'i.VSJi.',- " 
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, ■ Pxo ject '239^: ' Hamilton , Coiiiitiunity Magnet School 



.1- Sackgfbuhd; and Ihtroductidh • 4 

Thi^Coimbnwealth Inservice Institti^* in Conversatiorial SjJafiish • : ,• 

ior 'e,iementa2?y teachers was designed to V*ft^^ip elementary teachers conm^icat^^^ ^ 
more effectiveiy -with Hispanib students." in this wbrlcshop individuals '^f- 
' Jwere divided into two groups/ ah advanced and intrbductory/ in which they 
* practiced and learned phrases that would ; help^ them cbinmunicate\better with : » ; 

the |)arents of Hispanic students. their class, ftithbugh participants 

■ - ■- V-' ■ - - ■■ - .„ . .: -. ' - -■ ■ -- - ;■■ - : --r. 

came from several schools, only the teachers from the Hamilton', Community ' 

■: ■ . • ■ ' ' ■ '■'■'■.r^'r'---' .7.' ■ -v^ ■ ' - ■ - . 

- ■ ■ - - : - - - ■_- -, ^ ' ■■- , ^ ■:■ :- .... -,_ .;■ ■■ .■ : 

•■ Magnet School participated, in this fbllow-up study. This workshop was the 

first of several ClI programs in Hainiltbn> bne still bngoing, designed tb . * 

■ help teachers in bilingual and muttx-ethnic schools deal more effecSx^^eiy • 

with the- Sii^popu of that community. ' '-^^^Sp 

2» School^ and Coittmuhity Characteristics . , ' . ^ 

/ Melville is a large industrial and commercial city in northeastern . . 

■ ■ . • " t ■ ' 1 . - _ -■ ■ . • . ■■ ■ * 

■ _ " . • ' ' • ' ■ ^ _ _. ' • .' _ ■ ■ ' • . " 

Massachusetts/ housing an ethnically and- racially miiced blije collar pqp]i^lation. . 

"The scKbbl system serves apprbxirnately 14 ,600 students distribut^Hv^among 

. three high schools (one a vocational techni^^ four junior high 

schools, two. magnet elemeritary schools, and twenty other elemeritain^o^^schbols. 

The Hamilton Schbol is . one of the two magnet; irrstitutibhs. Z% is located ^ . . •■}.^^/- ' 

on the edge bf 1±ie c ity 's southe a stern cbinmercial sedtibn , surrbunded by * ' . ' "S-^'y 

industrial and ooimnerci^l btildings and flanked on twb sides by large apartment 

compiexesvj ^he„ buiidin<jits^ is quite^^o|2. xfie principal is- considered 

? bery a>i4inova.tive' arid supportive by %£s staff . Participants from this school ' 

repbrted a high level of cbhf lict-b^^tv^ee admihdstratibh 

in the district as a. whole.. PaS^:iciplk^^ school reported a 
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level 6f conflict betweeri teachers /and. c administratibh in the district 

as ,a whole; . They added thkt; its intensity varied greatly, from school to' ■ 
school and that it ..was not worse i|i' t|ieif estimation than in other urban 
arias.' _ . .'■M-'-^-r . ■ ■ ' . ■ '■\ 

Origins of the W orkshop ana ^trtictur4l'characteristics 



'■t; ... workshop in Cover^atfphal Spanish came about as a result of 
• the increase ^ in the number '(^^^ in the, Melville 

|ystem and especially in t^^^;ilfng^^ a't the Hamilton Cdnfitluhity 

Mfet School* 



Over ^^f^^^^^-r^^^^^ population grewp 
increasing, communicatiorif^c^^^^^^i^^^ often cbiranu]#^^ .wi^§^ * 



students themselves, parents 
who were essentially ncmrEn^^^ 
this barrier 'could £e 



, -^ti^y deV^bpecf^^r :^ili 



simple conylrsations j,n SpaniBh. ■ one|fE^SRlr s|id^^;"khowled^ 
is a. real plus in the Melvill^e coiimtfii ^y, 



, J/S. 



city.'' r.The Hairiiltdh S(^hbb;L,itr^^^^ classes )in grades 

^one through fp^r, and English As See6?i^^ (feSL) classes in 



_*■ _ ■ - ■ 

one an<i two . 

. The workshop idea -§teW out of cOhversktibhs between classroom teachers'^' 
anw-the Spanish teacher i^t^;the school.. Thef convener cbSeeiveS;?of a program " 
.t^at would help teacheri^ acguirg^m so that' &ey 

coiild better cbmmi^icate with Spanish-speaking parents. She approached 
the principal and through him became acquainted with the Commonwealth: Jnservice 
institute. The principal wrote the proposal tor funds. As the convener - v 
. stated, "Classroom teachers ju3t don't have the time tb .db siic^hi^ings, 
.And what's more it's very difficult to get out of school to get ^^^^pse^ kinds 



of skills." She citec^ several reasons why ' the principal was a good choice 
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for >^ritihivvtiie>^^ described him as '^extremely supportivesi^ 

" ' '< ■ ^ii^'^l'* ■'■ -'~ ' •/ ■ _ _ " _ - 

educational leader who tries to create ah ehvirohitieht for professional developinent 

' • ' • , • ■ ■■ . ■ , ■ ■ , . ■ • 

in ^e. school." ' - ' 

* iTifonnation about the proposal workshop was circulated through the 



schc>(S3s^^-^;1^^ out to other buildings through -the administration i 

- ' --iv-^^^iJ^^^'-'' '- ■_ ■ _ - ^ - ■ - ■ - - . r - 

So i^i'Jj0^aj^^ JJiere was ho pressure brought to bear to sign up. 

.^.^C-_ . ■ ■- ' - - ■ ■ 

'^fie cDrivveher xemembered that — "Before we knew it we had more than we could 

possibly handieV especially as the'.notice went but td other buildings. Soph 

we had over thirty teachers . It was becoming^ unruly. " Tw^ or three ihservice 

increment credits cbuld be earn^d.^in the program, but the convener felt : ^ 

that" this incentive was secondary fpr *most participa^ She believed that . 

the major mot ii^fat ion fb^ the majority was the heed to cbtnmuhicate better ^ 

Witl?^ parents. ^She reported- Sat Before the list of .potential parjticipants 

was ^ filed with the institute J enough teachers ha^ signed*up aSd^e organizers 

decided^^to offer two classes, one for beginners and one for people with ^ 

intermediate or more than beginner sftills. . One 'participa^preme^ 

"that there was a waiting list to participate in the course. ''I^^^^^w^^ 

she said. *'There- wis. no pressu^ aj;d there was 

' o ■ ■ \ ■ . . ' _ _ ■ ■ ■ 

a very enthusiastic response." The conveners noted, ^ with ''some amazement , 

= _ . ■ c ■ .... ~r . ^ ' . ■ ■ 

'^-'that "No one drbpped but , and 'tl^t ^w^ unusual." 

In addition to teachers / the principals., of the two magnet schools . 
participated in the workshops. ♦ All of ^e; inters the Hamilton ; 



School, biit the majority of par^icipah^ came from the-dther*. schools; « the 



Hamilton contingent found the location Sid timing extraordim 
but the. rest may have been less well--pleased, although .happier t±an if the. 
program had been staged at ^ the nearby state colleges, for example. The 
program began in 1980 and 'has remained ongoing in 1982^ clear evidence that 

• • ' ;.. ' 

it was providing a valued service for. teachers in theVHe^J^j^Irl^^^^ 
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Characteristics of the. Workshop X4s^if. 

Twofciasses were'h^ld one bh febhday af ternbdhs f rbm 2:40 to 4:40. 
the other oti Tuesdays during the s^^ hours, both 'at the Hamilton School. 
^ r. ^^.^^ class- ehrblled a^^^ fifteen students and extended over fifteen weeks.v 
\ .No Extraordinary sessions were held. The cohsultaht/instructor was the ' 

bilingual teacher at the Hamilton School, Olga Wads\ybrth. In addit^n to 

■ ■ ^ _ ■ ■_ . ' . ' ' , *■ > . . ■ ' 

and an aid^ helped. itudents; practici their , , 

I^^^P^sh-, thie as^iptaht alsb' conducted some cia^||s .' , South American ' or Caribbean 



V • _ _____ - ^ ■■ • 

^hish, leather than Castillian, was taught. At the begihSing of mbst sessions, 

; ;.;th#;instructo^;^^^^some iecturing,^^but: the main.,^bcus ^in^bpth^ g^^ ' ^ 

•. ■ _ ".'1 ' •' . ■ ■ ' 'C . y . ' ■ • r . ■ . .■ ' .:. ' ■ f- :;■ "'■ . • 

practxce- of^co^ - • ^: ' - '' . J 

'^■'rrj^y^ specify the.- positive and Vef^^^ 

^ p£v-t^ in th^ workshop, in generaS!^ ti^^ 

mahy, positive comments, espeeiaiiy of their colleague and co-teacher, Ms. ) 

'-^S^^^^^^ "^^^^^^^^y^o^ "f Sir", and "positive", 

a:pd prais^d-fpr b activities intb the classroom.^ One teacher said, 
-^^•^Her-%aii^ tis iiice colleagues, not like 

- a teachiar. she lcn=:>w : +^ftb af rnhcr>>»oT-o r^XSa^ x. i' mi^^^^ _ I. w 



a t:earher. She knew'ifie atmbsphere environment well. There was ho ■ ■ " -'^'r^ ^""/.W^ 



^ need to ^ell her what went,. on here. She was friendly, encouraging, supportive, 
and warm, and extremely' effiStive in cfroup discussi?5ns. " Another one stated, 
"Having: come from the ..!;^?XSt^^^§|^^ we were Ibbkirig for and gave 

. .it to us. r Sl)e 3<nevK*^bfii enough, and the schbbl and its situation. 

She came vtety well prepared. She^ developed wbrk sheets which we couid : 
use ih;^fthe classroom and other Activities which would make the information 
in the course more meaningful." ' ' " 

- y-'' '-:^ Ms.' Williams, a:lso was ratisd as being fairly effective. 

Some people noted that she. gave more structure tb sessions than Ms^.^.Wadsworth 
: did, aiid itiade people do their ►h^mewrk and developed excellent ciassropm 
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^ m in addition; many cited ^^S^ being easier to understand 

. because: she spoke slo^ arid was an Erig using Spanish; 

• "She was thefetbr^ to t^e problems a ribri-bilihguai person 

might have h words. v 

' Gn the negative sidei Mrsi Wadsworth was cited' as .Having a hard. 

: tiihe understanding' the n4e^^ tjfese who had never spbken SpanaSh before: - 

Because' she wa^Tsb' fluent emd^cd 
. . proceeded a, little too fast for some people who had slight previous expd'sS^ 
\k ; to' Spanish. One 'person consented th'at she could have been more structured 

in ^-dealing Wi^^^^^ qualified that .by saying that Ms. Wadsworth 

-■- r ry to the f act c£hat^ she was a ^teacher among other teachers 

\ ; and> wanted a cblii*Hgue and facilitator; it wo^ild have been ' ^ — 




respondents reported a high level of task orientation 



'^ W^'dla? that they develdped many conversational^ skills. 

'^^^^^i^.^^>T0^ Williams, the assistant, took over,^mpre one- ,, 

^J!^j^n-She and sm^lf had fewer opportunities > 

to ^B^id networks and fpr general social intei^tiori, TVo of bur four ^ 



interviewees countinued in 'the .program through the second year, while two 
others dropped out due to scheduling problems, but ail acknowledged the ■ i 

" • - ■ ■'- ' ■ - - ^ : \ : ' . • 

positive functibh the workshops served, especially in that particular coirariunity 
and in their school. 'They > agreed that because ..thei^ principal had^been " v . 
• - • a part of 'the Works|>op* and Had helped to he uhderstood 

*sts purposes ^-a^ was able to provide a ,st^^or^ive envirbninentdn the- scTiobl . 
itself'', in wh^^'^ teacheirs-were encbujraged^^^S^ ieiSfied in the . . -9 

' workshop Mth pareAts Snd-with each, other .o-^Sa^^^p^^ o^^^^e. lm|5ortantv , - . • 

. characteristicsp^bf tie wbrkshbp in their>:Sbhboi^^^ 
: work under a -Similarly supportive priricipal^^ 



5. Knowledge Used- and Impact of Woricghop . ' .r'' -l^'^^-^^'-i r . 

• • ' ' V ■■■ , _ *: ' -V.- .- - 'h:^-^^^,..: -'^ '" - ' A . . • * 

Before, . discussing participa^t^i^^jfe^li 
the workshdlp, it should be recalTisd th^t ffi place, in a magnet 

.schooi,.enrolling a grisat niariy riispan^^^^ located near an Hispanic 

cdmmxinity in 'a city with a Vlarge population. It- futthe^- should 

be stated that the ,schbbi itself r being a ;magnet .j^^Jd^^gl^^ programs 
• • ^^^1^^^ impact of the workshop 'a;t Other ' iciib<5^^^i^^ .. . 

-from tJmt^ repotted; -he one participant said^ "The schbbl adianlstratbr 

in this sch(:>bl. arid the atiiospher Mbst teachers Here are ^ 

.' . .^feriuinely trying to iIripro^^^trid^ t^ is a cbmbination of fact^s. We 're ^^^^^ V 
a magnet school iand.it 's very ; excising to bpth the faculty arid the:priricipal."^ 

When participants- were asked tb idehtif^^ the type "bf ^ihf ormatioh;^-^^ 
gained from the] workshops, re spbris^^ One stated tiiat-they^^c^^ ^ 

a good deal bf^ information ^ biz t^^^ was presented thari they ^ ^ ^ 

: COul& possibly .make use of . ^Another said that a good deil of^niw infosmaton 




was giv^y ; and that classroom ^tivities wefe^-v^e^ useful , but ;'th£it the > 
mformation*^ usefulness was >^^atiori~bbiihd, being depSrident upon the % 
populatipn of students in a class at a given time. A third reported SISl;:' < 
^; they learned how to cpinmipicate better with parents and that this led €o ^%>;^ 
/deferent attitudes -and iniprav^S.-rade?^^ ^hey^certkinly , had acquirer 

. a great deal of infonnat%)n since they had no khbwifedge of :;SJ)an£sh before 

- the workshop. The^' felt they had bfegun^to understand Span 

and could start to 'thiri]^ the wa^ they did, ahd:^erefore-be mote effective i^f 
with them arid their children.' r " T^':-X'-i- ' ' . ; j ^ ^ 

"^'^ The inteirviewees believed that the activities suggested by the 
consulants fbf use with, Hispanic chiidren and parents; 'and; -t^ ittake-up 
of the student , population , detemined . a great desil of 'the-iirS^act of the 

- workshop; In 1980, when the workshops begafcr*'there were irfore biiingu3l ^ .'T'^ - ' 
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C'S^r;^^^^^^^^ the schooi an3 there. Wa Spanish- speaking 

sJtiiis ^rig the teache^; But ly i982 the school's population -had changisd. 
• Participants . kkd employed their Spanisfi- in -19g0 and 1981 > and sbme 

- stiii did so in 1982> With certain stjadents, but usage is not as constand 
• * and ongoing as it was^d^^irig the first two workshops, when they were taking 
* the courses. -and tryii^i^out the activities. One p'ersbh stated that the 

•' , first year was fairly confusing in terms of dealing with the laS#uage, .- 

but that the second year of the workshop reinforced the first year. ■ -The vv^^^^ 
; utility of the training became apparent and now, "I use it a lot," ■■■^^..^ 

Differentiating (i.e^ behayibrs. and^o^^ 

geiiierated by participation in the course) and the activities or products >v 
presented in it' one participant said, "Activities tend to be faddish. ^^^^ 
You take them, you use them, and those vthat you f ind^useful you adopt or , 
,;.m6aify^^ But . - - attitud^si^^ more difficuj^^hd slower to develop, ^In 

either case,, tile procesl' is interrelated and the information gained will 
/ staff with you and only be used depending 1) on how useful it was when 
: , ypU tried it, ^rid .2) the heed to use it in the^Suture." . ^ • 

Another particjipant indicated that currently she has several bilingual 
students in- her cla;ss-^d frequently uses information gained in the workshop 
in conversations with parei^ts^ "I have-a heed to U'sfe it in preparing and - 
dealing with, parents, and therefore ;wheh i have a problem I always go back 
, -v to^y notes or check with Ol^a,.;' tootfiir patrticip^t described tiie way; , " 
^v^e often tries things out. She said, |l -^on ' t ase: the informaHt^ 

=■ • all of-^ some, i try them twice. The first time you can never 

; be sire what's going to happen. Even if it was ho- good/. I'd try it again. 
After the sebhd ti^e, if it: didn'i' «^6yk"i'd abandon it. Th|S's just too 
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A sxibtle factor; tjiat\ severe 

Of the , activities suggest^ in; the especially 
; useful in interactions between ^a^ stud^^ ' . 

. a. teacher, rat^^ 

made their use depen^nt qn indxvi^ai teaching sty^ 

Has relevance for. a ^MdIb class I 'ii^ tend to use it more- ' 
- ^ tend to teach to a, class.- Oh the other haHd, .iny f^i^n^f-V 

• has an-individuaiized cla and she woiild tend to usi individualized things 
more of ten than- 1 would. " , ' ; .: " ; ' i^'^--'^^^^^^ ^ 

6« Looking for Evidiarice of Knowledge Use \ -'^'y^' M^^^- 

= ■ these pafrticy.paht;^y4=^'u^^ tha^ being , 

VC'-'i;^'^^ people in 

r^^ii;^^ 'it^^wbiildH't^otSy^any of^^a As 

anQ_tiher orie:;said, •'We^^re a' magnet- scfiopi;, w^' re observed'^ constantly . 'Observations 
here wbuid be no problem," 'Discu^sihsr how to gei^hard ^data on changes r .^^^ 
that liti^t occur as the result of a -v^ork^op/ bne;p^ 

xthi| informatiori gathered- through o'bsei^ationVmight b*^^ .buS'- 
that , a lot goes on in a cMssrppm^i^^nd it w tc? difMg^^nti^te ; -V 

what came from: ;the worksl^ Wh^t aros^ from^the teacher's reaction : 
to the^' situation/ Several fei^ that, observations during a workshop would 
. yield high levels of evidence of knowledge : use/ and that six months later 
one would be able to trace out the- lasting effects. Others believed that""- 

. ^ . ■. • ■ • ■ • ^ - - .... ,:> y.y- ... ■ . ; 

after^ six::mont3^s if wpuld^ be^tpp! difficult to see 'differences. One participant 
. st^ted/^'"Observers must be ware tjiat if they go from one teacher iri' one . ' 
classv:to the same teacher in another :classr it may be a very different - 
■act.." . . , ■ 

; : * ■ ' The last bits of advice the teachers offered was that children ^ 
should be questioned ^^^^^ and that obse]^|Lti6ns should be structured 
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around the iir^a^t the inf omat like S 

hew abtiyity, or it has a pbsi1;-i^^ them, teachers will be incline^ 

to use it ;,a1id: a cycle will be set up. if a new practice 

doesri,'t have a positive impact bh students, «4hd the teacher is at all sensitive 

•_ r'- _ ■ _ __ 1 . ' ■'■ ' '^ji - ■ '■" 

. ;^to ^^^^^v teacher niay >like it he/she is^ not likely tp use :it . . - 

again-, even thou^ the te&cher may like it a great deal. 

?• Unanticipated Topics . i; 



This iriservice program clearly awes iti^-{^existanceN^^ a school 
administrator who brought -^ogether resources and used his talents to establish 



-a workshop that responded to specific teachers; ?-ijit^^ 
believed that the idea was originally the principal's* The convener insisted, 
th|itj. had occurred to several teachers;- who approached the 



- - prirf^^^aplt^^^ wfieS^' sbrheoi^^^ and commands additional 

resources useful in implementing a project > people rightfully or othej^iJ^e . , 
V' . feay atte origin of the iSea to 'tha,t person. Iridi^utably > the 



principal knew of the Commonwealth Inservicg :lnstitute and the^ teachers 
^ .had hot ^^^^ of it. To some it reiriaiiis somewhat of a mystery, because ' 
as one said^ "teachers haven't got the time^tb sit dbwh arid write ^^rdposals; 
administrators do. they also haven't got th6 time to gb thrbugh all pf 
the information thatV^'throTO them day after day. Administrators do." 



r . ; The -workshop sprung 'from a strpng need within the school, and 
.^developed further ks ^Sla^&^ b^, met. There wa^^ need- training- 

use^reinfbrcement bycle. t^ gerie^fate a secorid year and then a third^. 

yeafv People admitted the dl^fficulty of wbrkihg with a cblleague in the , 
.consultant role, -but they felt, that the natiire of theife particular school ^ r 
and the skilos of th^. consul: tan t wjere suchiihat was very possible to 

. . : ■ ^" f ' ^v"- i -- - ---- - -^ --- - 

do so." In other situatidi^s, they ^felt, thi? might not have worked out 
^ V because c|h'be' sb^f^p-Mticai; * "Especiallly in cities;" one "said.. 

: 77: - . . ^ , \ .i ' 



r ;ir i Particitf^ discussed tJ^e virions types of prof iissiouai ; deV^ * 

^available to tKenK They agreed tha^ .in-hou^& of 3chobl-site curribuluin " i^. 

"days are worthwhif^ in their ovm scltbdl;^^^^^^^^ in most other' schools; 

those with experience in other sch<;^is .w^re quick *tb point this but. As 

■ . one'te^acher saii^^;;;l'l^e. activitie^^ involve ourselves in 

s^erefil^t: worth, the time »way' from ^e^classroom. furthermore; .there was 

hb" follow-through and'^^^^ack of relevance to. classroom experiences tended 

' ' to make them bdrih^'i sessions;" ' " . ^ r^;, * . 

"-<., ' ■ :<f . ■ • ' • ■ . . ■ 

Si^n^larly, district iriservice courses: and "cu^r^iculum days" aril 
rarely usej&uJif One teacher said, '"Oistricte.'fRser3d:ces are a Wbte of time." 
A *Special educatibn person pointed out: that ^ staff in this area had 'ti. 

■* ■ \ ', ■ ■ -'^».*-, '■ ■ ' I*. ' _ ; '..r:'. ' ' 
• ----- . _■_ _ '■ -_ ■ ■■ fj* • "-■■-■1 

recently attended^ six in^jervic(^ m^et that the presenters caihe ianpre|^rea : cr 

and disorganized. They' set forth conflicting ihfbnnatibn ahd^pebple bedame ^t 
frustrated Jji^^ turned off. .Many participants felt that cJi^trict inservices ir ^ 

■ are often used by administrators to lectiire .teachers about thing s%$hS.t ^ > - i 

the teachers already kno The time allotte^:^^;t|^ these .p^ shbulilt^^^^f ^ t ^ • ■ 

be used, in the schools f <it ■ te^thfe^^ to c^mmiinicate with each bther. Accbrding " ''\ • 
to one participant;^*^ great fbrvthis exists tshat is not currently^ ' .' . ' 

' being; met, especially in middle and elementary^.sc:hbo|jf . . ' ;V ' -^ . 

Individuals stated ^t±t^t "db^ university courses .generally - ^ > ' 

aren't as practical- as "Conversationli Spanish" O3r>Co^^0sitibri for the "i- 

f classroom", ano-dier inservice in the school./ "if they're riot going tb '^'^ 

-.,:-e-: _- . - _ ' ' _ . A _ 

^ hielp me right here ^where I wdrk, I'iPah' i^riner'-clty school teacher, tjien.^ 

i' don't need thein. Theory 4s- wonderful but- it wcfft*Vfiecessafily 'help you 

prie participant cited a pr<>g she thought was ideal; .a Museum of Fine 

Arts course bfferfed under the ^itle, "^t For Non-Art Teachers. "j The teapher 

^ _ _ _ . _ . ~r . '■ _ _ . . .■ ' _ r. I . ^ 

praised the course as being practical, well-groxmded .and , non-theoretical. 

It showed teachers* how to integrate. their experience bf the SFA; with specific 



• \^ith specif M cla^sroori^^ctiviti^es : tfie^;. said* most coll egis'^ 

^ or uxviversity . courses turh^.but to be -too mu^ Bi.e6ryi*aSd' hbt .^a 
of what heeds ,to bW dc^e.' However, in polatjng out Sie Sehefits^b^^ a 
education or coritihu^hg education course "in a cQlieger oAe participant ; 
.stated, "At least you hav^ the variety ajid^the right to* pick a^^ chooie. 




'V In district irisezrvicfe we have no choice;" ■ . . > 

• * " ' I'&fetiy; they looked at -the, Coiranonweatth Inservic?^ Institute policies 
and program^. Their own experiences ^led^ them to believe that administrators 



' " should be involved ih devel<?pihg ^hd iit^iemehtihg fcll-spdrisdred work^^ . 

. • • • . - ^ • > ^ ■ ,.» , J 

lit' ^ ' ^'C-j^' ' . . ^ ■■■ . • - - _ 

' Their principal -had written their propdsal and helped create a supportive < . ._ 

, ■ .■■ . ^- ' _ ;:_ . ^ ^ ■ ■ . •. . ,; . ■ 

^nvirgnmerfe' in which they could reinforce each other in the use of conversational 
Spanish, with each' other/ with students^ and. with parents. They also cited • ,\ 
another Cll-funded workshc^ ^"edmpbsitidh ^dr the 6las^st^oom"i convened by 
. the district/ ^They felt it eguaily good: .practicm./^ flbcused, and full 



of inf<D^rmat±an that could be usdd in the classroom. ^ - \ . ^ " ' . 

, '■ . "■" ■ ■ ' i . ^ ■ ' , ; ■ ' ' - • 

. J, ~ -■■ . f_ .- . , ^ _._ ^ ^ _^ ^ ^_ _ ^ j _ __ _. _ , . • - -i-vV - .'' ,° 

" .. j" ^^On" their expediences, '•they felt that th^ times^. :lb<;a^^ 

• " A . . J:... 

. and j>ractica fdQi|a£ ^CII WbrksHoBs were by far the best and crieate^the 

^ ■, ileast strain on-/teach^rs in terms df schedules and non-productive demands: . 

* - ■ ■-■ -;:-V^-:f^- * . ^' ' _ .\ ,v _ _ _ " '• i 
Y** ^ They felt; tha:t^ CII projedts^are likely to be held in schddl, they 

• • have a;higfie?^ f^ useful material and a lower likelihood 

• 3d£ being theoffeti^ai and in^actiqai. , ' 

(. ■ ^' : .V ■■■ - J:': ^' 



.1>rojee/t- -^nV Publ ic ScKbbf s • < ' 

' ' '^^^ V \ incorpa^atlrig Methods for Ecjucating^ ' ^ . \ 

■ ' • • the'^Gif t^d Tn fHe CVassrbbm : " ^ 

■/ • • ; • • . :•. . .• < . s •, . ^ . . . , . 

;> !:Backgrottnd and Jxit P^dactlon ' * ; ^ 

, > : , JhH tnservice prx3je.c.t was° conducted between October M98O and February . 
= It involved all of ,tH| 53 elementary teachers irf:; W;indsbme; in a series 

= O^ . ^ 

... " ■ ' • ■ . ' . ■ ■ ■ ■ > * • . . ' ■ 

» ■ . . __ 1 _ _ ■ . ■ '•• '_ .-^ _,f _ ,_' ■_ _ ^ •■«_■'" 

• . . .give^te^chers skf n s Jo idertt if^ gl fded and talented 
: . , ; sftudents> ^e^^ejpp dif^ferenti \ 
present tgac^^^^ this tr^ihlng^. 

. participant^^^ better able to me'et the needs of gifted 

j/y- - '" Students lin the classroom ' ^ • ' 

Two factors make this project particularly interesting: 1) the large \ 

^number, of participants in this malt i-schooT dis^jirct-wide elementary Pro- 

■ ■ ■^T' ■ ■_ ^ . ' ' ■ / . 't'' ■ . .* ■ • ' ' ' 

ject; ar\d 2) the fact\,that the principal consultant, Barbara Lennon-stevens^ 

• was the d i str i^ci-" s specialist in education of the gifted, Shd a colleague 

' '■ . : ^ - -i^'. " ■ V. ■ ■■■ • ■■ ' \. ^ • . 

: of participants. |^ * ' ? / 

/ • ; ,. ' ■ . . . ^. ■ > ■ ■ :* '-■ ■ 

SchboJ -atf^^Cprnmun,! ^ Cha rac ter i st.ixs Ix. ^ " '/ '^-^f . 

WindsSm Residential corapiagity about 20 miles south-south east 

' : p^^'/Bbstaf), .At t^^^^^^ th^ Inservice" wafkshops(J9Sb"8l ) i t had -three 

- ' ,. ■■ ;^ ^ . a '*•• 

'e^ementary schoqls and a district coo.rdinatbr of prdgrarrf for* gifted ^u- 

. . ' : . - - - ■ ■- / ^z--' ----^ - - ^ _ ■ ^ V 

. dents. 'As -a 's^^uit of PrbFrbs i.tibri 24* and Idecl in irig ehrbllm^n iher,e 
are only two el erfientary School s in/ the district, one K--3 atid' the oilier 4-6. - 
Previously (before; 1 981 -82) al I thrfee elementary school s served sfu^^ 

' in grades': fjf-S, . ^ } . . ' ^ \^ " 

Wiridsome. 'is^^r^latively smal l cbnimun (less than 30^0$D) arid there Is. a 

^ ■ v: . . . • ' :•■ ■ • , ■ / / 

/ hijgh degrWe of Job stabi 1 ity aTO both teachers arid admin istra^brs in the -* 

district. \ The fol lbw-Up'*^ visits occurred during a disp ute betwe^^n ' 

. * •" ■ • . ' " ^ .7 , - ■ ■ 

the Wind some Tbwri Cbuficil aridj^the t^actierVs tjniorrs pver the sizeJof saliry 




incHeases fdi^ the ri Teachers^ therefore^ did hot have a cpri- 

'xir^ct and were jahder a '.^^^ order r^quiring^ in effect,^ that' 

teachers do no more than that which was specifically required under the 
^ ternfs of the old contract. Whi le potent lal 1y darnag ing, the work to rule 
^ order did not appear to affect the teachers' wi 1 1 ihghess to discuss their 
; jnservice Jxperierice wFth the field staff. 

Overall^ participants interviewed indicated general satisfaction with 

■■■ ' " - ' ■■ ' ■ ' _ _ * ■■ ' _ ■ ' ' 

t'he.'lev^l of leadersh ip'of support in the school district. The principal 

"of the Bp^okeham" School s of the Interviews, had beisn their since it 

* * was dpened in 1969 arid he was well thought bf by the majority of the staff 

; 'V iht;erviewed. However, due to i^eorgan izat ion' ment ioned above, the Spokeham 

° school is how" a grade- 4-6 school *and severa1;%eachers* have had^^ 

^. new positions within tj^l school. ; Many other "teachers who had been In the 

schoo^j ^in I98O-8I weris reassigned to other schools /in the- di strict . Thus^ 

: thisrisfbre ^ thbs' interviewed ref^rese/ritedp^ who were hot necessarily 

i in t^e School oWheri .the ihse^rvice worTcsh""^^^©^ 'Cohversat Ions wi th ; 

V . the pr ihc ipal , James Ronneman, ' [n d istrictf s schoals are 

basically sound bat that the current controversy over the" teachers ' cdn- 

tract had created a hardship for the teachers' and theVidmi : 

.'^^'\ Origins of the Workshop Idea • : 

/ • \ Conversations w*t.h the program cbnveher and^ vifiods part ic i*pants . sugigest 

^ that the idea for the inservice project had come from a variety of sources: 
parents, district personnel ; teachers, and administrators. Init i^My^ the^ 
' / ^'strict had a special or gifted student program which was conducted at' a 
central locat4bn for elemehtary school sfuderits. \t was an erir ichmerit • ; 
, program In y^hich the special (gifted) students-were brought /rbm their' 



^ individual scHbols;^^^^^ central loeatipn and given i^M^dction 
dlstrtct^s coordunator of gifted- programs, BarBara bennon Stevens, 
^ ^^^^ approach caused some' resefitment anxDng^c lass room teachers who felt . . 
: that it was el itiest ^ separatrst' .aSH somewhat disrupt i students-* 
who attended the program became les^ma^ to in- 

^egrate intb; their classrooms. Thisr.sitaa resulted in an assessment 

: ' __ ^..j :_■ • _ ■, 

of the program and discussion:? at the??^istr r|:t level, jt was felt that 
the program, should be de'centr^l iied iii . order to create optimal effects and . 
to aviDJd-orgahiza'tio^^ probleml. The bther^ s ide 'df / 

*. .the;: issue was the fact that Hs^ Lenribn Stevens' pbs I t?ibn^ ' 



cons i^dered 'for eUminat ion. 4a^to budget bbt-Backs^ a^ decllnrng enrollments, 

The purposes: of the ^rogrSm were to integrate gifte^ and talented ski lis 
into the classroom apprbachs of teachers arid to disseminate. the skills of 
the specialist -ambrig bther members bf the -^taff in Wiridsbme; Th&^pt^rbpbsaT . 
w^s writtenfWith a part icular cbnsul tarit In mind,: CE., Barbara bennon * 
Stevens. The Commonwealth jnservice edordina^jr helped to redefine and 
redirect;*he; proposal and workfed with the program cpriverfer* Ther^ was. . » . 
some eviderice admirij stratlve' rnvdlv^m^ recruit iKgivPar^^^ 

though teachers dTd hot say that they felt firessu^ fabt^ that'^ at^ 

most every elementary teacher pi^rticipated indicates that the- response was ;^ 
very .hi gh.. and .if admi n i s t rat ive pres st|re was not c i ted as a ;f actbt there 
•wai^ Indeed a colnprfehensi^ve and stjccessfu.l r^cS^ effort. In.general v . 



ibweyerj- hespontent^ iridic that part icipaft|ofi vas more a r.esul t of 

' - _ - -'^l'^ - _ ' ■ _ t ' ■ ■ ^ ^ ■ 

teacher interest than of admin i-strat ive pressure^ -x - 

Di'sciissibns with .the'particigp^nts indicated t^at ittiere were several Iriceri- . 
: . ^ :^ ' ' ; v'^^"?' - ' 

tives fSr enrol ling In the inservlce project. First, tliere was^ a n^ed for 

teachers to Jcnow 'th^ district's gifted andvtf;.t:ented /approach. Furthermore, 
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They wantia^|>i4^ skills to tfieir repetbire; Thef^e were 

also three -prof esslbriai'^ tp^ttie In service wbrk- 

: PP'^P.-' , These .chedi;ts' provided :sa^^iTi^ terms .of 'V ' 

^>aiary-step incr|iies for xes0ikr0 ThVr(i^ the. c<§rsg?was Tree t5 teiahers 
and this was very importaht . . .^Feir^^ was^Hcn6wn— to^teacfae4^s= 
In the district. While participants adroiited'having problems with her 
program they_also had nespectj^or hef knowledge and^^s Fifth, thfe 

locating program at the Spok^tjam School provided partScipartts with con- ' 
Venjent and cent raK loc^t-fwst ' Jhe ^ comb in|t ion. of §l|e factors proved to 

■ .' '• ' - ' • ' ^~ ■ ,~ ■ - 

Workshop C H-^afetifi^icfs^^; ' . ^ 

' ^ r — ^ ~- — ^ — ' ■'^ r 

• The inservice„ wb^hbfSs were h^Sr^m the fa 11 -winter term of l-gSD-Sj-. 
Sessions of app^roxi(TTitely twcj^td three^burs ^ach were held on tae$da^v. 
af ternoons^after school f rom apprbxljnate^ to fiVe or 5 ix, > the t ?me 

devoted to tjie.pr^ett. ^6) had tCLcdnform w!th''the district standards ' 
for three, profess ibnal increment credit hours (j credit^ 12 hbursV 

- All of the respondents to the iliter^ the tinie allowed . J^v. 

fpr the coarse was adequate. <3. ' • . 




The number of pantieipahts was- cbris ider^d to be excessive the^ 
the project tended. to limit the types of ;4nter^ctf§n styles that Were^^ 
possible and forced the^ consul tant/instructor to use a ilecture f(S^at for ' 

. ■ : ■ . ' • « . '■■ ■ ■ ■ ' > . ■ ■ - . 

post of her presentations: Howler, the par.ticipants did; riot b lami- the - " ' > 
consaltagg; father, they recognized the rieeds''of the drstrict\o dlss^fn^^^^^^ 



as>uch of this infprmatibri to.as many^pebple'as'^jjossiife^^ 4/hen recall ■• - 

■ ^ -J : ■ • ' ^ ■ ■ ■ ' id^' • ■ "■' -' ' "'■-'^^■■■^ 

ing the project rOTie coniment ment ioned of ten wa-?^|hg^^ ' 
heap workload associated with the inser.\^^ce. Whi le^tlfl?se:wlo we're in-^ , - - 



Masters'. pfograni or receritty graduated from such a:pf'ogram 

.'vias Tiormal 11?^^ especially considering the tHree credtts, 

■■■■ .^c ':■ .^^>-f^'--^;'/;i^ .; . ^ , ".. \ ' ■ ... . ' 

\ pther people^ -^.p^e^^^^^^^^ ^chers who were riot -enrolled In graduate^ pro- 

grams:, et^.^-felt that the wcm^load Was excessive arid prestimptfpiLs,- they 
~^pr eferrec P^ tyo~ha7e^^ readying and things -"heape<f^n= us'^ l ^ tfs^Was~^^ 
. itiajbr cri ticllm o the inservlce project ^.f - ^ 



When eV^ the consul tant^ R^"^'9.l^^^^ positive 



characteristics were that she wa^^l^tt^ghTV res 



arid wel 1 -educated 



person, extremely ^creative, capabl^^^^explaiiri iHg mate^^ to. teachers 
adequately arid clear jy^^^^ had gr^atS^'t^^^sm^^ a ^great deal of " 

knowledge about ^He di strict. ' Most, of al l '^le to remember what it^ was 
V like to teach In . a classroom'^ Aribther factb;rjr^that sev^ 
was positive wai that shi was able IS) haqidJe- 




crJifcisms of her program wi thout resentment. ; . r . 

_ 6 • ' • ^ ■" '- ■ 

■ -V- r\ . . : . _ ^ . ..rv . ^-^-^-s.^- 

fpr the rfegativ^ attributes^ of the presenter ,.^st respon.deri^^-, 

fSund iT'difjtejjrt Ao cite any^ ^ They^-feSt fhaW^ b^ing 



So much mat^Tal^^resenf^^ and |lhe fact^^tBaF there was^a great^ 



deal 




o^''thebre|i'bal'* iriformar in the b^grnrifng^ the cohsUltanS-^ t^^^^ ' 

t^mpe^ed 'her presentation* o and gave a f ocuse^^^^^^d^^acfeil^^ 

^pproach%o -the-^ They: i^icc^ed' that many, r^s^ted^ the^ 

load -of : tRe course arid the ^high expeo^tat ibris of the cqnsul tant%^spec Igl ly\, - 



sinc^ she was 




from withSfethelr system^ 



The Rr.^sentatl^ons involvetf a. great ^e^l '^f disc^s^^ 



materiajs. The consul taht nihx^ inethods^d style? of presentation ^and 

... . 



_ _ 

that wias; cbri side red by all *tb be a definite plus . Her use. oT her knowledge- 
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; of t^e syi^m^^^ "^^^^^^^^^ effect i^^^^ressnter. Furthermcrr^: V?^:: 

her< frank appraisai of hersel f arid "^fie^^ prbbierns|^ade people more 

.'Xbmf^rtable ^j^^ her. There*^ vy/ere a great many ''^^^^^^ : 

and haridduts' generated by the Ipsex^ Teaeherl fc)uhtf'^:r|^^e- v 




gifted.and .talente*;prpjec.t wh Vch *,wa-l^ to be-^i^red wi th, rptfer ^achers . /.T^ 



. v^ere ^PProxima activity packages. Pebbrg stU?) use mariV of these 

; _ -. - .: ' • ■-■ •J- _ - - ■ - ■ • "r- -^*'^^•'•'■ 

i^ tliei r classes . In a'<id it ion, participants felt that the di'scii5$ibrisXpf" ^ 



otjier* staFF^nd theFr l<leas were vd^^^elpftfl 

Several people cisted^tfie fact that the cora^t^l tant*^af ten presented Infml^ * 
..'matlpn In a theoTet i ca V way , tau§.i n#^^ and ' r^s i sti#^^'among ma ot "y. ::^>*'^^• 

* - ' the paft icfparits ./ . Those ^ihb^w at ff^:;ye;rsi ties^pV 



enrol led. in continuirig educati-bri dodfses felt they Vunderstboc^where- the 



: '.wa^'^'^oming h^nd Ve i'^t/: However jripst of the t)art lei pan-ts ^ V k 

■'h^a dlTf ical ty*;wi th \th!s - form^of pres'e v. •' ; ' -'m r^. . . ■ 



The consultant brought ,marvy matferrals ahd rc56f|ijq^s to' the' P^^^^tat Iorf'':and 



ahy teacher% felt thatthe: '*Hbw-Tblbo6ks^ were, real ly^gobd^" v Act ivl ties ^ 



many 



Jty^h^ndo for use in class were^ils ider^^ 
-V The sefssi oris bperied'with a brie^lecture lead iri^tb discussions* aft 



pr^en^tat ions by various parti ci pants in 'the woTkshop.' The prese 
- 'her materia] very; wejjl , knew^e^System fairly well and piixecfl-AUtl 



'discussHons and^formation lyahdoS-ts irt a way thaf all the^espbh 
was extretn^%7Wf"thwFn'^^ and usCf al . / . ' ^ 

Kribw Ve^lge^^^ e artd I mpact \ ^ ^ i 




•AJthbUgh pahtr|;i pants .^var-ied 1^ thej r resfjonses j rep^ of kr^bwjedge 
^m^^^!;^were gert^fal ly high. ' Two ^agbr'^^/ere ^ci^d .as 
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^^- .facii itat:i_ris the teaihersV usage of- the skills and tnfbrinat I-lah galled 
' ■'from ^eir iHs^'rvice wdr*sfe'opf^,the ipw^^ position anci program 

had. been terminated at t'He.\if|Tibt ievei j arid'V^e |fi f ted ;|^d ta lertted 
—p:m§wa f^hai l riTe et!^ js z^zzC WHi, the part i ci pap ts 'Wece 

re4l>ire^. to differ ihd W'l dua W |^<j programs to ,gl fted st^^ents J ri t-Ji ej r J 
classes :' = Marfy .Of >the 'resp ^J^rits f e 1 1 that.Ithe works hb|^i:iesi ^^^r)^^^^:> 
consal;$%t,'s behavior p^ri^l^ sUch use. ; ^peii fj cally , the cphst^^ 




knowledgk of the s^H^ ^nd her work withtt>je teact&rs and stj^entl ' ' ' ^'^i^ 
In the classrSom dpring^-^i^ [mportanty ' v:" • 

to this processv , , * 



7 



• ^ fiveritime ^ibwever, other -factors appeir to hav$^ inhtbed tht know le|^e use . - ; 

. ^ ^ process. "^Pm mar ily, .the>r^ orthe *sc|ools anct re^sul t ^; 

" * .te^Gh^r reass!gSmSht5lUre5;c^sfider^d d,isrUt^^^Yg, to the cqo^noed use- - .^^ 

■ ■. ■ ctf the^prMects^ ski l is arid 4nfdrm^^^ face. a- riev^ ^itt^ion •>"^- - 



^ every yeSr^iEven gt^he^e 

' " ■ :|.®he^{*^.ifS^cju -too, jl's ,ari entirely pew/bal.l ^^^^'i; ■•* 




'indlvldaals differed ict thei r assessmen^t^ theJwbr*^ - 
'/'^^^ 'l^e^^ibrarf^r^ -l^el.t that^^sl^ made ; 

/ * inf^fmatim iK ways- ^Hat W^re riot appfidable^^6la§sroom Sh . 

s^ed fcaipl^ of stc?ry t^l Un^, 'brainstorming/ etc. , which ^Ke felt^ she 




'm her sessitins with stii^^s in the UJjhary. Shfe algo felt that', 



he i- atflyi f a 



Gi fted and Talerited st^ijdpts had been^pE«kancea 



tti'rdugl^ ber exposure to th^. lase Pvi ce. worttshij^s, She s 

FTmorfe and/moi^yer t'nS, thougf'^l' don/t thYnk of ^ that -way.'^^tber 



using 
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P&^cr|ariis; f.ei t . that' tk^^ of the' project arid : jf-ech- 

nique^ var i e(i pve.r t in^^; d the; raixture of 'stufents In thbir >; 



class*; ' 




Impact clc^eJy tied to^;,th^ incidence of Gifted and Ta^nt^ri 
.in t^e tocher' I new classe^, the fluctuations br chahgiss i h^U^ 
" wdn^ -iid assig^^nts that the teaGhers-'rhad within the scHb6l^over; timei . 

"-^ ; ■ •■ : ■-^^^^:-7^-r :;-^ - 

Howe.ver, all agreed .;that the impaci and ';u|a^ w^S:.. highest- 

during' the course afad i ramdd i a t6:ly. : the reaft^ FjUrthermorei the types^f 
information they fi^Uhd ^themselves: S^iinsSieti^ jprojects,* ^ctivf t^es, 

; .or handout, things that they" had developed ifl^'1:fib^ course and>bad taken. \: 

• with tSem. ''^^ -# " i^^ • 




Act rvi t j^s'wi th 



I? 
f. 



e workshop, s^ch as developing a. project or taking 

c^h>t^'^ tas^Je^ofJ some^^iiP^-^ 

- - ■ ■ ' -.--^ ^^^^^^ 

djfrefent* from d*] scus||!ons ,^hahdb'K give'n^^^ .4 ' , 



I. to^ b'e ^ery rmpbr'taht ari'd ^ 




rultaht. Hhj^^ ^xperieiic^iwer^ as tmportant ]^a^ng^ 

■ aspeb-ts^^bf the^ ■ \- ii ^i^^- ' ■"-.'^■'v ' " ' .''^ 



InJ th is particular, wbrk^hbpj r there terided ,tp be^ hi< 



^age'bf ac>Tvi;ties , , 




. , apd^^rariuct imc^^ Workshop ^ , 




ne jusage. varied w|t^ inf^irduals ; • '7?^ 
>/arianice .seemed to be -aSBrociated with tfefr^ cJassfc^jg^ 
the "mix and compqs i[t^n of the stude^ abi 1 i^gsss wi thin .thei 1 
'"^eir own 1 earning styles ^ 



ekpe r i ence 0 ye r t i me howeve r , ' the jusage • var ! ed 
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4ookij,g For^^.g^d^xience of Kribwiedge— idse 



Wh'en tke participants were asked to look at the problem of how to acqai re.^. j 
evidence of impact and tjs^ge knbwVedgef rr^ny $i*ted the difficulties 
as^bci^ted with dbservationa] techniques siich as the Hawthorne Effect 
' (I.e., teacher^ ac^tTng or reacting to tlre'^eticpectati of. the observer) ;^ 
or issues concern in^ the usfe^^ fn a particulifft.d^^^^rjct 

(whether t+iey. were^used in a threatlfii''ng .waY-v or whatever they b'ecamie 



associated yiy0}) : They;t also s i ted \the , fact that c^ctagi teachers v^ld V 

► i^riHr Akc^ rti/^rf- wh I 1 <a ^n^^ r ' 1*0 Ko Pci: '"'^ijld be 



brobaSl y be oinaf f eptecl ' by bei^ng/ obsef^efc whi le m cbulc 



hi ghl^ responsiv^ tt) the e^ectat ibns^bf the pbserveW. 





vriHHn^k^tH to, ask students 



!fi 'It ^ ugges t i oh s T he 1 

wtrifr they wfere doing;^ «eicaiTiinlng. ttie^ cbmparihg ft with 

pussions^ith te^eH^rSi 



* ;£^ta I n th i tos \ n' the c 1 afe s i ngV d i 





^1 



jourTia|s ; : i n b/ie qase., JreS^nl^, df^cass l^^^ ^gr:bupi' wlfet*^ tea^her^^^w^^ 
s^ir evaluatlbn and use ^artd ■ tn^^a^?^ .in wJ^Sg^they Vfeffe.^in^ 



iparits.;feft thj^se^'Spprpach 



)]elw'^re''dbrtig; arid 2) 'would\teri 
.a|pfaxiabil\ty of kne^^ledge gained. J^i thr^oCrse so tt^^ 




&e posiible/v So^g^^pbndents^Tj^lt 
dri a regular bas is ,s^^£i^'Froja;€he 



tib'ri ^rid would' bre;H^ss\thr€ 
parits— fe]^^hat_:Stud^ri1 





lirig 



d yjfroy 14^ ev.i d^ce 



haying cbrrve 
, woulci help 



ng than- oSlef'vaitiSn . 





paretic r- 



observers 

w^y '^at- thei r teacher^ v^r;e» us4^\kriowlkdge>,a imormaKibn^^ 
^ agre^^T^^v^^^at^the would 
^e%i^orksho^>as j3M that' t^W-i t wbuld^e gasier -^tb pcrfrtt 




certain iy before |.ix' months ,^ the re^po felt that new tecflWirques^ 



-1 ^ 

behav'iors would be b lended iht^* the routine. 



-Gne interesting factor was that p5n:1"crp^n"Xs~f^TT^an oiitsi^ could not 

understand "what- the tea^chep werej^ were- made 

pridr to ^he j r^tt'^^ Wqe^w^y^ksffo Tf^i s wouldjenaBle the 

, ' ■ L , : 

IfeseaK^^'^r iip'^^^^ ch^ge-aS'^ a res a the work^op ^E^e r than as 

attributed .'to the .projedt. they, suggested tha^ changes in thil school . 

itsSi^,' district , or contract problems, &ul^^ a severe Impact tHe^*- 

W'^y, knowlfdge ^?as usis^^ or on teacher behavibr 'dljr jng a s 



n 



F iina j J y , -th^ pa rt i c i pan ts sjj^ 
' . and t rai ned as f1 e;^^ reseai:^! 



cbrwbrp 



frbra the outside, 




chejgs- %;h:e^S(s 1 vfeLS be ret^i ned 
af^^si'tesS : Tfiifey' fhei r; 

•I^MJ" erf trustf than someariewr^ •> 



- : In summaVy,, tfje p^rtlci pants ^ suggest ions ten^d^ 'to fbcus^sbqK ^^obloin 
k-fe^^^^ looking, at teachers' pMFbri^ah5^vpcr^ du?Vn^ thes:^ ''-^^ 

I^'^kshop^experience , and getting an !hsiderVs persplctive on^wfeit the "-^^T^'i. " . 
^ featliers are doing"wh4 le not beinj^' too eval uatrve^^r 'tbrl^^enrhg^ jn^ 
obs4rvaiioas teaclferHbe'hji» ^ ^ ( 




Irt loop 




the "qtj^tfj^n of the ro4e c^^he'^Ubmi 
felt t:hat^ .1) lih^y gaiWed^ri ^ 



the, aministr^^t jOHw ^nd 2 





08: 



15- ■■ : 



^^^^ipl^SH^^S^^^^i^Si^^ br^ approve certain ^ 



the i ttnj 



:n>i sconcept ipns a 
'did Bel live that the^ ambunt of fund fn§ you 



recei^ecl w^^^ti^y tied;t|^ pedgje sefved i.i^ach workshop. 

They' and^that when their wer^ too ^-f^ 
mT^^<p^op\B^^^^ in the work^jiop they became mbre unwi|]d^r apd^^t^o * 



crowdedw;'' • . -> 



^4 : 




The^uiage of incen^^ increments' and sal a rl'''^ _ 

increase scales wasxited I n ifij s . case ^T&eing very in]pbrtarit\ ^^?!^v ^ 

fp we begin^to discover In this^ase^j'^^Aat^ »s some interest in^^a tion-; 

' ' ' ■ • ' : ^ • . 't* _ ^ " ^ ■ ' 

— s^ip interaciJvi, complex associatior^ an rndiyidual style of learh- 

^ing^ the style of teachrng^he prgsehtat ion style of !he consul tant arnd ; ; 

-X^,.'-^ '■ ■ ■2-",'.-' - - ^ " \ V'- 

the way and the type of infprmattibn presented. I h thi s^prpject ^i *\-] 

\ g the mpre/seasofei: b teachers^^ t^^^ '^^^^^^^^^^ ' ' ^ 

but , preferred practi cal exper ie^ were very foci^^^^ 

p rbduct ^|P^ k^j d^tgr^^ c^^^j^cqu i re ve ry_ .prac\: i ca 1 appll^^fV^^^^ 

^^"^ specific problems within the iKclas^s and^^arpdndft^eci F^ stxfdeniF^ 
and' this could tie in with th/rr"st^les^Vf 1^ thM 



would it much jTiore than they -would otherwise. 





Pa*:^^c i pants were ^as-ked. for their p^^epbsj^ of fered by be lU^^ 

and u|i vers it lis, /The ^teachers felt tha^l^hsTmpbrtarit aspect bf th^>^r^^^^ 

the inservice :\las at the rr Schools^ con^^^entlY located, at 
ukjally convenient times^ whereas^ catiege and university courses rejqiil red 
travel arid were'general ly offer^ in the ^%^"9 whicK was nibre dasfiicBt ve 
for pebple with families.. They^ aVsp: fel t th^^Surses Sl^oi leges t^^eci 



■^to be tReoretical arid sbrrietirries impractrq 





of touch 



thos^* 
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^S^igichers that had significant experience the c1 



ass rooms < 



. Flhallyi when asked to consider In-hbuse inservice programs or district 



inseFvice programs, the Respondents tended to be very critical* One said; 



"they're an insuft to my intelligence", another said, "they're busy work' 
for teachers." To some extent these percept ions ma^.have^ 
"by the current contract 'Situation between the teachers '- Uhldn and -the, - 
'^distritt. ¥^ > The perceptions "^f In-House inserVice progirams were that : ^ 
they were not effective" and that Tthey did not engage teachers interest ^ 

.0- ■■• ■■ . . ^ .■ ■ . • 

__ ^ ..^f'f' 1.. 1 

or-^eal wi th; ;qaest ions that teachers felt were, relevant, . * ^ 



/ 



In looking at the Winfield project in general , certaiq factors stand but, 
. The use of an in-Rouse has some poji ^cal risks, and there is boER value 



ahd difficalty_ in- learning from a c6l league * However, one positive 
aspect 3$ sited in this case, was "t^^.abi 1 if y of tTie conlujt^ant or presenter.^ i* 

to vy/bi*k with tl^&^^achel^BS;^^ students th rbughbutik^i^! peribcl of*- . , 

the course Ts "©bns 5 de ted ver7 b^ (Rfie cbnsu^l tarit * s knowledge of 

:^t{ie sYSvfe^^ftl;'?!^ helpful -in helping them focK^ the ^ e 
substance of coa rse ^y'^yf -ii,^^^. 

it 




iD^l^ly, -chafes i*n school c>rga^i.2ali 




4> i?..^ • sRi ps ^ar^ .important f§;:y^^s -to cons-iJer i n- eval a qking, a wo rjcshop %xpje 

^ ' arid it assessing Knowledge use atw^i'nipact 

^ - - * 
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Pro ject 350: Be^ih/Bbylstbh* School DistHct ^^ * 

■ Project APg^ (Awareness of ^Pn3Kiuct±v-€- Talan^s tGifted s Talented) 



i. - Back^bund and Intr&iauctfibri - 



Due to problems of scheduling and ' 



riiento and teiephoii^-,^ 



the paroject convener^ having been -cbntactS] 

indicated that pSrticipan€s were rei^ in a follbwW: 




in the follQW--^p st udent. 



up study of 'th 
and givelt^the 



' ------ - ■"■ - ■ 

. Because of the- d^gc^culty in. blDtaining sites 

of population %ecline and' firia^ ^ 

created bx Prcfco^*]^^ 2>l/2, .it was decided by- the Jciiowledge use program 

'^BX^ff t6Woii^^^ an ^^intervieW with thfe prbj ec:^cohvener alone ^ as an , ^ 



. indicator of what-^ent on in thjs program a^ part of the foll<5\?-^ \ 

•• study to Ph'ase l of: the general knowledge use study. Therefbref^bri 

^ . l^esday, December 2^^ .the project convener/ Mr. Ed Abenroth/ was cbntacted 




in East Boy Istdn-Jjy telephone / and a 45-minute telephone intferview 



was::Condu(^ted. ) 



The APT 



Was' ^a ' "30-: 



''prograrii f or Kr& > - 



;Sc|ooi persowRei^ > wo2Ksh classrc^m db^rvatibn^ and' foilow-up^ / - 



j|.essions provide gartici^iarits with^ ^i,llfe ir^ iderL-^i^^ing procedures- ^ ^ 

rriculum' develppment 4n inodifying>^t^n^m^ "gifted ^^Irtidi- / 

pants also become ;£&il'iar, w.i^ antf cotamuhj^ t^>.:^ ' 

■jyprk-c^oge^e^^ to b^eflt gifte^^^ |:aii^^ stu<^ts^- As_a/re^ • 




tiiis ' traitting partici^^ts will work ^§sg5- effectively ^w^^ 1; 



and ^t'^^ehte 
s t af r\j>^ch ol o 



1^ , ... 

'^-J'-' 2. > Coinmun^ty> bi 




'^^leiephone. 




in the classrooin." The project. involveS 23' teachers 

/ ■ 

qoli^ administ^^or, and 2 part-time^consui.tants^ / - 
L Cty ar 




th%^onv€ 



as^bhduc 
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.was.' no^ an , <?pp(^^ 

-if ^ 




&t '^haLi^ community/ 




and 'School^. sit^> 




ta^'ana^ census : 



ih c^f'^ ^.tate .data; aria'^cehsus 



date iridicat^' that BQ^l^tbn * s , scll^ is- part; of 'tJie; gerlin/soy^ 

j^i'St;;ict/'ther/ i^^^he eUemeijtaj^XpeSgel.^^^^^^^^^t^^ ''^ 



K-S^ aiid'siiniiarly Qiie elementary school in Be! 




is ' ^also. Organ i^efl 



as alC-6. Approjlinately 370 are .^^rved in th^ eleineiitary school^ 

and 270 aye 'served in the Berlin%s*cjf§3bls. Both systems feed into a regibnSL 

- - -: J . - . •. ^^^l^""-^ ■ ■_ __ . - ]■:___- _ ■•'i 

_ high school known as the Tahanto ^gionai ffigh Schgol^ serving approJCimatQly 



s'. Because of tee^> f ai^t that the inter^ew was conducted over * 
>tfie phone' was i^ewise diif f icuit.'^;to deter^^e the administrative style 



r and otJier:^charac:teri4tifcs^df tfi^' c^stfictl therefore; this' cbxnine^itarir 



Will bh^jf^^g^s on .the infdrSation^'g^tiiereS :ov^ 



tion ^i-th tlT^ convener^ 




Origin- 



"Cdriv^&sations with the convener ihdicatecl- that 



■ ithis w^rkshog 

wSs %he risui'tf^f . 3-4 years^^of wbjrk ahd iJiihking argund the protS-el^.o^ 



develbpi^. Tour^Gala .f^^ and tal^jt:e(^ sttS^nts in 



^_ O -- _ — 



^the Berli*Ji/Bby£ston / / ' '-'^ • 
^di|t!rict..': .The^|dea finaiij tooS^ fee middle of the academic 'ye|ir ' 'cf^' 

,^r9i||lr80; tlie'^;Con^n^ri^vv;7as intrMp-^d^'jLb the notion .,>v :v - V"' • 



and the purpose of* th.e. C^^bnwes 
. education direct. 'iri ,the 



• -A' 



•^obrdihatotciyho gav| him 



ervice institute 
.^.^^he ^hvehgr, 
^ "riehtatibn^assisted 




f the wbrl^^p^^- whb|^was^'^ 
''i-. in _the .<4is"6^tat, desigK,ed^^W p'rbgra^^ and ■ 



.4-, in _tne .c 



t'eacR^ife? ■ the . . . , 



-- . district were "^eci^ited by the t6hy^^^hd_tJ0re^ - 1 r v 



irk: . 
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. :?S.cc6rdihg to conversations;* was 'just genuine interest. - The prof ram . 

was based on a needs issessittent/ a list of objectives was presented *tb ^ . /- 
the teachers^ along, with a; sign-up sheet, and those v^o>si#?^d up did 

- ' ' ■ ' ' . . ■ •^ . • ' ■ . • . ~ ■ . - 

sc^bn.a pyrely^^'~^v^^ Approximately 20 staff responded pbsitiyeiy,: 



of the 20i 



; hailfrdecided to participatey. ainbng ViQse were four parents 



Sie incentives Used for the prbgram were basically that of one ihseryice' 
credit/ or^n'e service increment; vSich' was alotted for approximately 
i& hours of inservice time. Because the total program was less tJ^an , 
32 hours there was only p^pfcr tha€ cbifld be albtt?!p5^ ptl>er iri^^ 
accordihg to 'the cbhveneirMere those of: 1)' interest: in the. subject 
^/ *in^ter itseif; 2) nQ_''ca^i^6^9ie ^ 3) convenient location. 



sif^ce the w.c^^^ops^ w^^^briducted right in the school itself. 
4. ^ Cha^ra^tteri^tib?- 



The wbrksh^^;^rivdlved bver,20 staff ;meihbers, ^"admihistratbrs/ 




*^hd parents in "the B^ii^^Bo^i^^^ El^entary ScSibol l3istrictV:. ^he :prbgrain ^ 
was 



Tee 




By the cphyener and based on the "list of objective^ a^n^. 



at were" -^^^^ 'i^'-^''^ 



<^ 

^of the* staff in the schoolsain .the 



X\ ^: 

Spring of 1980. 



8 vi^e. 




The program was, appifbx^jhately 30 fcurs long arJB ran, fb?: apprpxiihaliely 
The first 4 ^^"^2 wfere" ^si^ijed^bD- look at-^thy problems of 



4 



-s.sdeveip^ing a curriculum:^ in gif ted and talented, ^d the second 3t4 Week 

5 



' Segment Split between^ two consultants, one dialing wilA reading c^ricula' 

'- ■■- /- < ' '--j^:' - - -\\ -_ _ -\_ - - - 

and the bfeher dealing with 'ilath:p)r l^th and ^science curricula -fbi^gif.t^d 

' • ^ .■••:,/. r{ ■ ■ ■ ' 

kd talehj)^d: Each ses§ioh*^^\<a^af^rbxiraately one -hour and forty mihuCeS-' 

• ' - 1-'^ ■■ ^'"^ — ' W ' - ^ •■ ' - \ - - --■ V ■' ^ 

^ Ibr^g and hei^^Mreptiy aft^^i^chool at*the Bbysitoh Elementary School. . 

» - in dii^uss^ng-lmeA^ of the timing, of ^the workshops with 

; . \ tfil^cbhvener he saidM "In xobkingWacli, ^ I might have done the initial 
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fbilr we^s ;tli,e same^\^^ secbnd pattibtT' since |)eb|>le 




se^^^kSfSQItp "^et-^ great '^d^L^'o^t c^f^thofs/- section cpnsStan^ .^^^^^^ 
invo^fefi^-in. the project ^.^^-^^s.inentioned abbvi 'tS^; first was Mr;. Tony : -v : :r . 
De94aser of tiie Oxford ^yUt>H^ Schools who had^ des • ' 

a Similar prograat in th^ ^cl^^oi system. He conducted the f j'tst' " ' 



sessions and presented l^JS X 



to the entxre group. Af ter tiie - ' v^r 



fourth ses&Sori/ two 3dd^t:i^A^l cbnsuitarits were hired and the woricshop 



^ gbih^ to- heal 
; the science arid 




was split 'in. half ^ apprc^. 



the reading spi 



5b%^6f the^articipants going- tts hear 
ves frqm Medf iel^, and the other half 



f ^istuss :^i£ted and talented .programs^ in 



cux:^i<i\^)^^ hrecis}. dacgueline was a 'cdnsiultant .who 
. " ' was brought .to the Worfc^j^CJ]^^ Worcester public'- School- systisffi 

. interestingly, it. the 'ei\^ ptogxaiti'^ Diana -^^ • : - o'^p^cvM!^ ■ 

.^^--^tis^ R^ves, returned f ^ ^^ialdw^up sessi^/^?^^ ; / 



a_ great fcSear to- rexn^(>^^^^^ heighten t^g|ird 



bf-.people. 



g^-the program th^t' sift^ - (?c?",^Uctedt,:in reading, ; . v^istt individualized ^; ■ 



\ '' 'tii^.f^ -Sie-iworkshag?? fd^s-t pjank . ^on^^ctedvand- ; enrichment r 



'J^.^^S bf . curiricula fbr" c^'^biain ?t:t>d®^t:s' iri> tSe classes^ Oth^1& than ^^t^ r^tiirh 
^^^*yis'it there were nd^^^hr^0i:6iJ^^iy sessip^^^ the total workshop experience 




over K as was 's^^^t^d* ^fcove, an eight weei^ p!er iod /(^ aSp was conducted 



seven ?or fei^ht i^'ssib^^-v 



y Deseaisejr, IWe 



over view 




^ h IS tl Be s siph . 



screening ^tfs^u^hts and' i 




^'fobused oh oreatihg 



prpgraflis '^ix^ . 

g ^jfte^ ant^ ^^Q%.e<^^>stt^^ts^ in 
the third ind - fourth ses^ion^^^ dealt .-with sbm?-'^ iaje^|>pi^ica^^ . *^ 

.administrative probl^s ^^s^csi^ted, ,^/ith i^i^jaipiing ^ a^^ 

program in . a .distriqt. {^^ ^1^^ j3ealt ^wit 

■:• .' ; ^. ' ■ ■ . , , 

services ahd^uppbrt^netj/dj^Jt^^^ In the last ^tift^e'*^; r " t'* ; 



oissue oV-ilbcffi)^g,.comm 



Y^" '. - sessions, of Jpie, *secon(S.hi^;J^» we on particular 
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'^^M^Bh^^-'^"^^^^ ' : rf^ ■■■■■V ■ 

^^'"^^^^^^^^ of creating ana developing ehrichiheht fbcus^^ ctlrric^^ tor 



. * ' . gifted and t^tented anS. students" in . the reading ^hx^natia/sciehce.. areas^ ; 

m examining .the strengths and weaknesses" of the- individual ■ 
' consultants , the, convener stated that the bonsultant ^rtio presented 'the ; . 
^" first four sessions had a good presentat;ibri style/:.i>ut 
to ^his bvm perspective- a:^^ his dist^^^il the cbngultanf; 



_ for^i relying most often oh '.lecture type pres^^Patioh style and limiting ' 
X' . >discussio|isi , He statied that this occurred more becSise of ^the def^sive . 
^ . attitudes -that the consul taht evidentfed to "some of the. questions that ' 'i 

' \ \ - ■ ■ '_: [■■--'■ ■■''-:■■' f---_"V- ' ■ 

were raised -by sbme bf the participants ih^his sessions.. ; Ther^anvener 
inciicated thSt: ther^ Was some danger« in bringing 'in a persbn whb was 
in 'the midst of ^^p^ of these prograiris, because first 

" Vi^^^ progijam.in a different setting/ 

., . ' ■ . ' '"■ * ■ ^ - -/Hi ' * »- ■ ■-. . - • ' - - ■ ■ - 

and secohdlyy.b^caus^fi^ distajiced ttov^jt^o be : 

■ V objective and iobfe. a0!iie pi^s* and cbns of such a|>prbach. ' . " v ' v . 
t' ; • The two cohsuitants tiiat" presented the second half of the wbrkshbps:^ 

were Ibbk^d at jointly. The: convener felt that'^they had a lot oS positive : , 

'ings. gbina^fbr theiti.* They wete^^ery^ familxar witfi "school s^a.s settings.> 
they were v^^'f l^ibie-,khd\r^^ in* the:j!f - own fields , and appeared'^ 

comfortable in w3S?&t they were lib ing.. The^ir level bf expertise was sbf ted 




■b5^ thSir ap^roachai)^iity itfiafuh^^ He felt that: thcS^^iscussibns' " 

.. ' 

were at a much •highe/ level and^ "teachers ;reaiiy ' liked: t^^ ^-. ^ ■ 

birierita tibn . " * Whep-^sked ^6*hat>' 6ouid have been improved ir^Bte^e feonsui'taiitfe/ • , i 
the (ibnverier :s^-4^ - "imu \.. 'i-:'. : ^ ''^ - ^ ' -v 



[n^'furthep eix:anfl,hln^ the consultants of the second half of / > • 
-. th^e workshop and -^scui^^ the> convener indicated ; that ./ 

' the. teachers ':^allf;% nratetiais/ and books.>:^tiiat t 

'"^ cbrtsUltahts b^ougjit t^^^^ He said' tha^ one: had a tremendous " 

ERIC , . .. .:,^x-'J^ ■ .m^- : 
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'' ■ . ' , -■ ■ - • ■ . ■ ■■ 

amSaSt of material's arid ^she brough*%ii5, in, physically. They were riot 

J^oi^liqgraphii^s, but she brought the books thems^l veb and had the resources 

°n hand. On the other hand; the other cbrisUltarii^h^ 

; of the reading, program, had several excellent resourcl- iist^ and pre^erited - /; 

^ several outstanding AV shows. It was the conveners opfnibri that the : 

. strengths of the two curriculum consultants at the erid^bl: tt^^ I : 

■ inade the evaluations of the participants much more positive than if they' ^ ' 

had evaluated the program only on the basis' of the first four workshops. > 

interestingly, when asked where the convener found the consultants,- he - 

/Stated Siatrsever^ from other pec^le,' ' • 

but that Tony" peceaser was reconSe^ded to him by , the Regional' CII Coordinator. 

• While he felt that Tbny was probably doing ah' effective jbb in his ovm 

district, he feit' that |e' was too defensive around his own pro'lram to _ 

be useful as a cdnsultant arid teacher' of teachers. . 

' ■■ : ' / "'^^^ 

S the amount of harids-ori experiences that were brought by the curriculum. 

develbf>|nent consultants. He felt that staff development and learn^g 
- wbuld have been greatly inhanced iri the prcj^ram if materials c'ould. have 

been presented 'to the teachers in advance and they coui'd have had them 

on hOTd -for discussions. Furthermore, he felt that more prior planning 
•:. was/ rteeSed tb improve the Workshops, and t^at 'it would haVe been bet^^ ■ 

had there been more fe^ack and sharing /in the fi^st half of the prd^ram. 

5. Workshop Impact and Knowledge Us e ' 

. • ■: ;;: ' ;. . . ' 

• The conversations 

'■ ■ ■ ' - . ' . ,. . • ■• . . , f, - - . 

there was; riot at present a great d^ai of evidence of the intact of the 
198P wbrkshops. If we look at the ;w6rkshops as a tv/o-^part expedience, 
it was bbVibus that the first sectibri.bf the worktops presented a gpod 
deal of the6iy and some of the f^olitical -issues th^t 'iurround impiemeritirig 
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a gifted and talerited program i;' SJjel Igtlrid'hai f Tof the 



bri practical applications axid* issuis^^M^^feticUluin development for gifted 



arid, tali^h ted ♦ The convener felt' thatsllllfere^^^ good deal of .thecpry n.^ 
presented in the first half of the prm^mr z^S^^^ of product 



information in the second half, Idiat ^i^^gfc^it^ 



the majoi: questions for the participants^ X^^^;J^^ make this happen 

■aSd what can I use. Both the consUltarits-fq^ 



individual consultant for the first half we^.^|^^s^ 
of impiem^tatioh, but the convener felt tiha%^.^^bf^^^^^^^ 

i workshops :we^ more practical and prac-^^tiojiex^Vo^i®^^ ■ looking 
at impact, he felt that it was possible ^ dfe'JjjbtV^^^ 
^ of several of ^'t^ devices^ techniqtie^^^^ the - 

V\ reading ^fi^jnath/ consultants / but t^at o 



program deait witii such broad issues, and thec^ Qj^:^^ became Si<^^J difficult; 
v'to 'trace its impact and useage. When a^'ed to aisess' wHa ^df'^^^act 



h^ felt was the greatest, the convener suggested t^at ..there was a^'greater; 
awareness on the J»art of teachers who took the course, and the parents 
especially, -'arid^ the biggest charige that^could be seeri|was iri attitudiss, 

not bfehaviqrst;^ / ) 

6, Looking For Evidence of, Knowledge Use jT. ' 

■ ■««»'"..■■■, 

. Due to the method and ■ fo^nnat of the interview; it was very 
difficult to gain iit^ressiohs and infoihnat ion about the convener's attitudes 
-toward measuring the impact of knowledge and the problem of knowledge 
use in a public schools'. system. Through conversations > however > he did 
suggest that -the two methodologies that might prove most useful in tiie 




broadest sense and have the widest application were classroom obseE^^gpions • ^ 
and' intensive discussions with workshop- participants and tisachers after 
both the workshops arid the classes. He did reinforce th'e idea that it 



probably easiest to meas^ during aiid^ iSediatei^^^ 

workshop experience, but -that foilow-up Studies. ^s^ould be '^^sefui, 
on the type of workshop iavolv^ ■ ■ y-^-''^--^,',^-: : • . ^ 

* 7* . Incidental Find ings ■ ' ' ' ' ' . "''•^'H^'U'i^'^^^^^^ ' * 

inc-idental findings in. this project basicai^MtfM^Tffcttd't^^ - 

c-ategbries: , 1) relationships' with tie CII; 2) various . 

\ - . ' ' ^ ':■ ■ , '-■ •■ ■ ■ ■ .. /v^;---x;-''^vA;:- - ■ ■ 

^ programs and, their stirengths and: weaknesses; attd '3)' sbin€ r'efleGti6n|>^ : 
on problems 6n prof essional de^^eldpm|rit ^^^^^^ -^-C^^ "^^^^^ 
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Ih. Idbking at the role of tHe 'cil> "the* convened felt.. tt^^ 



he was ^ihtModuced. to the Institute thrbiigh an administrator, and>had _>^r- ^1/^ 
not been av&re of '.the Institute prior tp the special education director . ; 

making him aware of the program and its possibilities as a source Vof'. 
funding. He <iid praise the role of the area cbordinator in helping him 




writ^,^e proj>p|al and obtain -funding^ although he felt that the recommendation 

J '■ . ' ' , ' ' ■ ■ * '. • . ■ . \ '. .-'^ ■. ■ ■■ ' 

of the coordinator for the cpnsultants, Mr; T^oag^ Oeceaser, was not a 

\-- - - J ^ ^ _ 

good one, Further *he commented^ "zt w^id be njlce to have some information 
on the consultants, something you could check but, this is sbmetimes 
very hard to find." ^ ^ ■ _ 

In Ibokihg at the relationship between college/uhiv^rist^^ coarses, 
inservice programs, /and district ciirriculxHn days,^ the coitveher felt that 
the programs off erec^ by colleges^ and^univeslties var^^ in their quality, - 

•- - - - . . : '"V„ : : ^- _ ^- :.. 

tha't Worcester State College, the'' local serving facility had strong elementary *' ^ 

- , - ' - ■ . - * *- 

and reading area prbgiram, 'arid a good cbrisultarit and resburce in a Dr. 

' ' -J . ' - - ■'- _ - . ■;■ ' - _ ■ __ Jl_ - ' 

•Johrisbn, for 'gifted and tainted programs . However, in looking at the ' , 

: courses offerings ih genetal,' he two major needs for these type ^ ' 

of dxperiencesi.. 1> the need^for more courses with greater relevance . ^ 
to the practice bf educatibri, arid 2) iribre courses in the area of classroom 
ntariagemerijt with a practical focus. * 

. ■• : --- ' ■ • • 

99. * , 



. in iobicirig at district- inse'rvice programs, or .what we will 
refer to as curriculum days^ he feit that there was a mixe^' record, that ■; 
some are good and some are bad^ but that teachers must have a choice 
of what the^ watnt to take in these days . for the inservice 'prbgram to . ^ 



i/& successful. ; 
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P Lastly, looking at the ciO a|f)roach, he feit that it dia incofpbrate ' 

both choice and participation'' 'which led to higher impact, but that it 
Reeded to give better safety and guarantees to the quality of cbhsuljtants 
and needed more resotirce ;^eopie to help conveners develop programs. As 
he said, "you could have the best ideas and" the best intentions^ but „ ' 
if ybu don't know how to bring them together ^ it can fail through, and 
if you make the wrong choice in a consultant, lit can be a disaster; " ' . »• ; 

' . in looking' at the question of prof essibhal education for teachers, 

■^J.> t^ suggested that most teachers perfef a mixed presehtatibh 

* ■■ ■ _ . . : . ' .. : ■ ' ... 

- '%^yl,e^ that some lectures are appreciated in* the proper proportion , but 

^^^^^s,..'-. - ^^.----..^ "-■ : ^ - — ■ - 

t^i^fi^'m^st 4hd interactive learning 

stySS^'M^^^ichers a "hot' passive learners. One problem that he felt 

V ;*was a p'rmS^^ issue in staff development currently > was the impact .of 

, .2 l/2\and tni'''S;hanging priorities in education. ' fts the convener , said, . 

"we're ihserviced but, presently, we've got money for a writing: ikil^s 

replication and dissemihatipn prbgram and we're really not big on doing . 

it."" 'Wfi^aslsed to site the area of greatest heed for prbfessibnal development 

and-grbWth, he felt it was in -the are of computer educatibh, however, 

. ; A_ _1 • : _^ ^ 

' he indicated thkt the research. fn this area was still ongoing and because , 
of changes in the technblbgy and changes in/ the demand in th.is are^,; 
the curriculum were hot in a form that was ready- to be presented to teachers 
in order to match up with' the hardware ^hd to grombte^ ^f^^ prof essidnal^ 

. development. He felt that at present the private sectbr was more capable 
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of ] d^Qxn^^ that as schools brought computers on linig /there, should j . 

be a* capacity to help teachers to Ibbk toi.; this hew technblogy for in^roved 



/,carriculiain: arid dilstructibh , 
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This pro j/S:tf^^ was ,*designed to "giye 



teache^rs ; S/tu^f fits iOpjkDr tun to^ develop their writing , skills a^ 



establish a writl:rig respurce center, ^ within, the; schobl"> As ;phe of, 



the 



, follow-up l^ites: s;el?ect^d firoih the first phase of the knowledge use istudy^ 



: this prbi^ct /^-^^^^ dut;sejE, evidenced certjain distinctive differences 

•in inte/act^^ ajid;.^her factors between the faculty the. convener dnd the 
interv^isw^ the format of the interviews, which were conducted mostly 

in gi*ou^^' ahdVth lunch at a restaurant, after some i group 

discuss^^^^ wiili^f^-aQni^ over drinks) established a tone of tremendous open- 
ness and relaxation in the interactidns—the-rfe was genuine concern on the . 



part of the faculty i.-The total hours spent at this site probably exceeded 
those spent at other 'sites in that the interacticytis with the staff and the 
cdriversatidhs involving all of the wdrkshop^partJLcipants ranged over a jime- 
hour period, v^? i ^ 

These interactions were evidence of the unique atmospherev climate/ 
culture, if you will, that pervaded the* setting; and it was only after the 
interviews were conducted that it was revealed that this site was the location 
of tb^ prbject which scored the highest predicted and observed impact in the . 
phase I r data coTlectidh analysis. The range of ihteractons went from simple, 
questioning of. the participants > all of whom were interviewed/ to cbhsultatibh 
an^ a prescription of activities and behaviors for a cbuple of the teachers, 
who were currently experiencing difficulty in dealing with their classes this 
year, a^ a result of. a reorganization. 



2\, Cbrnmuhity> . District > and Sch'bdl eharacteristics 

•; Swansea is s smaii community in southeastern Massachusetts, near the- 

coast, located between Providence (Rhode island) and Fall .Riverv The town 
itself is divided more or less between north 'emd south by' Route 6. The 
hbrtherh half cbmprises the center of the town and .the more residential and 
higher sbcioeconomic area, it also contains most' of the -schools in the district; 
The southern harf of the town contains most of the companies/ busin-Sss/ fishing 
areas / etc, and is of a lower socioeconomic level. The St. Michael's School 

■ . ■• ■ -- '■ ■ - - ■ - ^ ■ - ■> -, ■ A- ^ _ . ■ . • ■. _■. . 

is a former Roman ^Catholic parochial school that has been leased frb^ the, 
church by the tbwh of Swansea, to be used by the students ih/tHSt/,particular 



•ar^a.- The faculty members at St. Michael's sbhbol refer to their students . 
as the poorest $nd> the best, which is pSobabiy an. indication of some of their I 
. own feelings regarding thei^ school and the community. . The cpmmunity which , . . ; 
is served by^St. Michael's, which Us, now a K through 5 school, ijbusing., approxi- 
mately 200 students, is referred to by faculty ari^ tbwnspebple "the grove." 
Due tb detrlining student enrollments and some Vrebrgcirii2:atibni. th^, St. Michael's 
school , "which has been leased from the churdi for the :past five years, :has bd'en. 

. experiencing rapid .decline in enrollment and size. The school was -(in lil8-79) 

' ' . : - ■■ ' . :^]:'' ■ ■ ■ • ■ „ -■ * 

. . ._ : _•.•_.'*: " .**. > . . v"' - ■ -■- . ■ - 

serving approximately 450 students/ i-n 1979-&P, it served 237 students; arid'. 

. ^ ' . - . --■ ' - - ^. -C- ■ " ' 

■ in. 1980-81, it was servih<^ less than 200 students, as it is^.nbw. .-^P^.. \ 

'* ' / The atin6sphere\ at the schbbl was rather uhigu^z, ;arid the attitude of . ^ 
. ; the ''interviewees toward the administration ,was^ extremely close and very 
* • V supportive;' The principal of the scho^oi'^as^^ 

'ii'- ■ ; . ■ ■ " " - * _ . " ,_' J ■ ■ * " *■_,* \ •• > . ■ ;•_ ; , ■, ■•. ■ ■ 

Tsuperintehdent : (^d the highest paid person" iii the district, next to the superr^^ •. 
iriterideri.t) who desired to gb back to a school site ir/ order to pevelbp * 

■ staf f and wbrk i)ri schbbl^ site admini^ He*ha3 a small s;t:^^^ 
mutely 16 f^cialty,,- and tha - stories and^^ episodes relate 

ERIC"- : ■• -\Jri \ • - : ..• .-•^ : 
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reflect a high level of carihg, support and genetai .warmth; One; such • story . 
went that the principalis birthday featured a sui^rise party f or ^the priti- ^ : ' 
cipal;. "On teacher's day, the principal came in dressed in a tuxedo, gave ; , . 
each of -the teachers appropriate gifts, ?aid relieved th'ern of all extra duties 
for thfe day V (he./ himself t^Jcihg oh the -necessary duties) . The otheB. administr^- 
tive^sty^es in ^lAe ^ characterized much differentiy—far less sup^ 
portive^ f^r less knowledgeable, and showing a very strong tendency -jo be ,^ 
identified as "us">,. versus "them". It was very (ilear when talking about- ^ 
Other principals at 'other schools , and even the superintendent, that this 



wa? the^case^ 



- The school building itself is rather small, located on a very narrow 
parcel df property, at the junction of three roads~an irregular shaped lot. 
Th^ classrooms are very high-ceilinged, the building is old. Conversations^ 
^ with the custodial^ the sense of history or ^saga of the., 

St. Michael Observations' in the classrooms indicated that there \ 
■ was high lev^l of activity ; studehj /worjk was displayed almost everywhere . 
The community, being small, ha^ many^interact^^ 
the people of "the grove", and there was obvious eyidehce of both faculty 
"and admiriistration frbmSt^ Michael 's ^ttempfeing to reach out and extend their 
: interactidns with peopiib in the surrounding communityi zf^^:^ 
3. Qriqins of the Workshop' Idea .-^^i^:. 

In conversations with the^ convener, which occurred for the most • 
/ ;\.v':part.ih g^^ ot/.infbffiaily, it was ascertained the workshop idea 

■■ -^^^^ at a mariagemeht meeting 

. • / for competency testing. ^ As she was participating in that meeting, she said, 
|^ ::"My\inA;^i^^ in the . competency testing f or the Cc?nit^ 

: -wealth inse^vice wdrks^ Other pedp^le weire; notified, in: a style which was : 
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^ypjLcal of the schcxoi's climate or/bulture, ; through conversations 
id reclruitnient on the part of this\ convener ;^ as one participant said r "We^ 



jlearhed about the workshop idea in;^ informal cdriversatibhs at lunch. Most . ^ 

' • '''' ' ^ ' ■ •■ . . ' .■ -■ .'^ 

things here are done: over lunch." While, the principal was a parti(j5t>^rit ^in : . 

-the/5wbtjcshd{)> bu^ did not participate in- the follow-up interviews,' ail 

people iridicated" very strongly that tJieorP was^^^ h^ on the :< 

part of the adpiinist ration to them become irivblved in* the workshpp idea. 

In; fact, participants indicated that the peer pressure and/ the cbmpefitivfe \ 

or support i:v!e nature of ;the 'interactions 'between fel2oW teachers and the 

principal, a leader of the teachers, y^as far more coSgeliirig than any- ' 

'.i'^ '• ■ ' .'"S .^-^ -'W-.'/-'^^^^ ■ ■■-"■r'- 

thing; they could, think of , and that they would ten^ tQp.^Q', things 



Other, because ^at' s. the way it was Jdorie^^t St. Mich|!el'^w/ 
There were other /factors vhich brought the 



: Many of 'thent had known of the proposed presenter , br . consultant;, Dr . Rav • ' 
vHarper , from their experiences at BriSgewater State' Sollege ; $he cpnvfener \ • . 
had had Dr.* for a course iri 19747. ; as, h^d^m^ 1975 wd ;1976. This^ ' 

prxa? experiehc and ! fcnowlei^^ strong i ; 

incentive fbr many of the 't^acthers^^^^^^^ : ; • . i 

DrV Harper , and characterized them^ as -being extre'mely iri;fpnnativ^> positive^ T r ^ 
^d helpful, in tii^ir own .preparatibn. Other incentives :cited by .the inte'rvlew^es * 
— their de$i-res to imprpve studerft '^Hills tn writing t>e the oppo^ujfiC^f'^^ " . '■■■-^\ 



were 



to work togethet'^^^^^^^^ v^i'ch, in St.: Michae;'! 'is;^.^is %\^t6tiq 



incentive. It was 1 



-tHat -there were no. Inservibe credits* br; ij;jorements. v 



offered with this courses despite thS-:,£aet ti:iat >it did' t^e place/^ bvelf .a ■ ^^ VJy.. • 
^period of tirrf^; and.^the£§^were precedents :* : ; 



for such a course i 



^.^ ■ : with 12 ^tbv 15; sessions V occurring approxin^ -j:^-' 

p Weekly 7 at about two hours p^r week >: or an hour-an.d-a-half perfs^ssipn. . 

These sessions were iuppiemenfe^d by individ between the ccl^sultant- 

r ■ • ' ' ' ^ ■ ' ^ ""'^ : ■■ ' . ' ' V '- ' . 

■ ' arid the individual teache'rs^' bbth outside and inside their classrobm(s) . 

: As.Was no Cambrxdge caser^this proved to be, for the participants, 

- . " . : a very important and very significant addition - th fact that the consultant 
.'■^<^:*- ' -;;*caane , into their classes and worked with them, while their classes were in : 
sessicin. POr the mbit part,' asid^^^ sessions, all sessions 

occurred ; during after sqhooi/, and the consultant ^' . 

■ came to the ^school site 'fbr the sessions; There were niSe teachers and tyo 

- ■ . administrators involved, although one of the . administrators would participate | 

/ on4y occaiionaliy. Participants felt that they could; have had more -time, . and 

■ ■ ;';V' : . they were anxious to do m6r§ with the program, as ;SOOn /as "things settled down.r 
in.Hteiny Of bur assignments and our cia^s^ gizefs. " When aske^ whether the^ . 
: V- ,a<teiriisti:at^^ presence ^wa^ a plus or minus , the participants^^ r .-^ 

V '- : that t^ a definite p^us, enabling , the /adrainistr^torXs) t^ ry":^-- 

f * understanding of ^the program and its goals -and -therefore act 

3- v;:;/-.^^^^ in implementing, the program.') 

^ . . ^ ^_v:vf. A great deal of the>;^iscussions during the ' interview centered 

:aroundv1Sil^ personalityr tJie, con^ltaiit^ bf. Ray' Harper, ; 

" ' " " ' ' " ' ' '■ . . ' 

of "pridgewater^jState Cdifeg.e; :. fts-h^d^^ mentiori^d. earlier,, Drl^fia^e^,- 1^^^ 

yWis ' kri6\&n to jmaiiy of; lJie the schobj.. tijiou^h their attendance -^^^-^^^^^^^^^ 

at Bridgewater, State, and through, their ■ participation 'Un%is 



1974 and" 1979. * Although .:iDr. Harper was not known all of ^6 members ' ■ 
and' participant^ the workihop/' vd:titi^^ny of ; tfim Ixad^ ' '^^ 

\ set tbe stage* for the : workshop expeijienck and tiifej.!;;: !^p,ectatiohs; ;Due ^ 
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to the fact t±iat this workshop was so successfui, and because of its character- 
: istics, both to the j^rticipants and the consultant, it" m be helpful ' 

to sp^nd some' time^^look^ at the observations and coininehts of t^te^ 

regarding the behavior of the consultant and the conitent of the course 

. > ' ' ■ * ' ' '• . ' • • . 

'•■ ^' ■ ' itsieif 1 ■ . ■ ' X - • . 

■ •• •■• . :■- . ■■ ■. . ^ •• ■ ; 1.- ' • ■■■ ■ > ' ■ , . . ' • -1 . 

Ohe par^ asked to disucss the consultant's p^ 

characteristicsi^id, that . he was "tactful and 'had a wa^ 
/ reinforcement Witll\ faculty inemberk that heightened their 

: V intfrest and participatiofx.^ Furthermore- she said, "he knew what teaching. . 

> ■', ;^as like and would- come into our rooms, in fadt^ fie would teaich the le^sbh V". ; ^ 

■'■ '■• ■ ■..••'■^^ V' '-''^ --"^ '-^ 

^ first witJi bur own ^ students; *V ' ^ .... 

. : 'V to consultant. Dr. Harper> was^^ : 

■ ■ V V veiy errtSiusiA^tic^^ ^s ail :assc^iate rather than a superiorvapd^. ^-^^^^ : 

V VA^ .\ ^!'We were -leading 

- ■ t<?igeti^ teatned^ 

. about, his technique s^^^^^^^^^ third participknt said/ when considering / 
^^ : ; /the consultant positive traits^ that -H|^ w^#eht^ and 'a colieaguev 

He w^s humanistic hi ^f^ 
. . was certainly nonthreatening, and hi , gave .you the sense^ that he believed • 

in it. • They ^ conclude^ by saying, he ^'appreciated the classroom wbrkplace " 

-^ly..y:^Hyy''- \- - - - v: ■ 

; ^ ftddition^% dii^ucssioh ,reveal^^ that the participants felt that he Jcnew 
: - . SO .it^y 'Of the pebp^ fraln hii _<:3a^ses, that V 

y^ '^^^ ySy , as a , cpii^^gu^^^^ He /* ^ ■ 

:V: ;Vwpuid^^ their .cl4:sseis:^at 'Sytimey^ and fact was encouraged to , • : • 

' He was ''practical./ if yoii' want^ ' * 
^■y '^-^?' ^ '^^^ "^ f^i^erw^ 



'One participant .cbhie§s^^!^ li^ Kad come to . tJf>^ ^^^i 



negative expectations , Jkll of his ||^m^r dealings with consultants had; 



led him. td Ijelieve tJiat t^ experiences w^e not wofthv^hiie^ and he ih^^ 
"i. had , never had a consultant like tlfes br^^befb i was changed and 



V: - f x -fa it in the end. He filled me with'^tt^ 

can; fun/ that ^students a as i could erijd^it. ^ ^urtheinx^ 

■ : he made us believe that every; student had ;capa6ity ; to^<^ in the 

he gave us practidal and uses^ infonnatibn, he was a^^;^^^ ^^^r^':^'■ ^ 

; . ^ ; a friend>?^nd*a cdlleagfi^ Another 5>a2rtj:cipa^^ t2ie|workshpp ;^ 

' ■ wa^ one of tire best *ac4Xiem^ had eySir had.C They 

indicated- tiiat .most^ of were cohducted hot^:i.n 'a^ groupY^but . 

: : bh a prie^tb-^orie ba§is ;ih ; : : , - ; ■ 

:\-'\.:vr\-:']:y ' ifi ex^^ the workshops >^bbti^ .in; tiie grp^p 

: ; ; ,'l^:and the individual sessions > participants focused on twb; features; one ; 
'^T^ere attitudes that they acquired toward the students/ arid the secbrid ,^ ; 
wk§*^bri products' or iMter^ One respoi\dent indicated iiiat ttef^^ attitudes 

towards . students arid thef' use b^'^po'sitive reinforcement ind suppSrt hSd. 
changed as a result pf i|i.eir iriteractibh^th th^ consultant. ^^^^ 
^■^^^^^^^^ ' 1^ indicated that the lessons were very focused and vpractica'i/ 

to be "a good tool/ to have tb go ;tp w^^ jAnother pa_,rticip 

. ;/ rpraised the value of the mate'ri-al^ as being very useabie/ 'an^ff^^ 
t^ althbiigh stJnictured/^^;^^ 

theit/piassrooms- dtheir aspects of tJie content . dealt witii tie^^^^u 
' '. \- consultant ari^^^ his, irisist^nde bri pursuing :the program ; ;.• 

i^^^^^^ and, daily inanrieri ;6Se iespbrtden^ telt the 

.. V? 'ijiiii^^'Weafch v of •'; the •^progra^h>^ :aridf that;:t^ y-,viiie^':'-. being- Sha^tSac ; ..y 
:\ "V \:..f ^it;ndid- iio t^b wbrk'bri the prbjiect iri theii: clas:^e| everyday^-^ ^' ^ • ' 

and it proved tb be "too much foir Us ahd the kids to ; . ^ 
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ibbse sbihe^infcerest; " This was ths only negative cdnm^ht w^^^^ Was coilected 
■ -throughbut ail of the Interviews. In general; no dhW else, f elt^t^^^ there 
• was anything negative' 'about t^ . • • ' 

The content of the program wks highly practical, as was .saiS ■ 
bef6re,.;ahd had a very academic foqus; It focused oh leather attitudei> : 
activities^ and results. And one of the strong points of the prdgram 
was that it did .generate hard copy. Students weri enqdSraged to^^^.w^^ 
.letters. and responses were duplicated and circtirated> a^d they i^'arn^d ^' 
tiiat wdrds.^m^^ that writing cbuld do sbmethihg^^ This 

was sighted by many of the ^teachers, as a very strong point in the program. 
. 5. Know! edge-JX se • and Wor JcSSop : impact . * ' : > V . : / 

. Conversatidhs with iJie participants in the' improving Writing ' 
Skin Work shc^ indicated a vary degree of utilization of ^ information - 
gained froin the workshop-; :^hey ihdicated tilat: there; were vtwd^ tyf)es b 
information which they received; one we^ processes and attitudes > an^ 
Vthe second was products, activities, a^^^ of ^le ^ 

fellow study participants indicated thafe their practice had in some Way 
been effected and chapged by t^^^ in the workshdp. Only a ' 

few indicated that they were still using ih 
their classes, however, they were al^o reporting' very high -^uccess with 
the progfam. Other resj^rider^ts^^ ;i^^ they wer^sin^^e pr^ 

to varying degrees, and some responded that they Were not using the program 
anymore, but that they had, acquired new pef specti^^^ and attitudes^ toward 
teaching in their classrooms iSich they were using . in ah ongoing it^^ f 

\.- /:':\^. J- ' . . _ J ■ . * A ■■■ 

All respndents indicated thit the stud§its, and 

certain mechanisms, used In-th^ir interactions with students vere being 
used^ in an. pngoih^- Way By and larger when Ibdkihg at the. reasofvs for 
this difference among respondents -indicdited that it was 
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largely/ due to ^ c^ in Uie 'situation, either being assigned to new ' 

classes, - or fia^^ they had in the past, 

where when 'the developed the program with one student group, that had ; • 

high success, but th^, felt that 'they would not achieve the safie effect 

* ■ •' ... . - ^ 

or resultS^i-'withr^^^ , 

;/ ; .i " V^^fh^ 6it;^^^ tb^..tiie ..im|artance. of . v 

th^ ;sit^tiOT%id.^ t3ie clianging nature of classed; and fetufe^ .po£>uiatibns^ ^^^^ 
as they irifiuencie .needs and appiicabiaiity. ojrHnb^ inforihatidriv :j;r;\C.i .;v. 

gained over time. 

. i in looking: at the phehbihehbri bf Knowledge acquisitiqri and knowledge 

use, 'man^ of tiie people indicated/ especially thbse that had ^had the consultant 
as a prdfessdr at the college, tiiit much of the process information that 
they had gained was a reView for them, but it was a refreshing review 
in that it was coupled with the reality of their classrooms^ and given 
a practical setting. But the further indicated that the new,info'^ti/n, 
the technology--the activities--were the things that they tended to use 
immediately , and the things^ that t^ded to precipitate and couple with 
their attitudes and then change their practice over time, it is important 
to note in this particular case, the relationship between faculty menSers 
themselves which has created a peer support tihit or network that ^courages 
pebple tb use and coSunicate, arid share their successes ^rid their problems ' . 
with each other. Though people indicated that there was a lot of o^^®"^ 
to-one interactiori with t^^ dQnsultaht, the long-term ifi^ 

this professional culture generated at the school probably had some irif luerice 
■ iri shaping the atdoption arid adaptation bf attitudes that were acquired 
in the workshop; As had been iridicated above> there was .varyi^^^ use of: 
iihe p^^^^ time of the follow-up study> but ; th^re was almost jmiversal 

ackridwledgemerit of cha^^ attitudes or tSi use of bertairi^^a 



teachers ' interactiibri with ^students/ which they identified as being generatied 
\ • . ■ ■ ■ ■ • . • ■ _'. ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

t6r coming from tliis workshop experience* Furthermore # it should be noted 

that aii participants indicated that in their use of the program there 

wa's some adaptation and modification, to^it their ciSsses over the period 

• ■- « - - . . , — - .-^ .- - -. - . . - - 

that they did use the prbgram. Even the faculty meiiibprs who indicated 

biirren't use bf ■ iiie prbgraih/ sjighted^ t^^ 

'-'SbSie^;' of ''^iie " f|a€ur;0sr'f'^)^ •W4's^'^&;*^ilJ^^^ 

. effect, that- tile a tti^^ transmitted 

workshops wiere being u^ed in other . currictll^ ' and for bttier purposes; ahd' 

that the intact had a wider effect than on ^ust: the teaching of writing. 

This they indicated was mucH more true of the process br affect pbrtibh 

. • *• • ' . ■ ' ■ ■ . ■' ■ , • ' ' . ■ ■ * 

:pf their Information versus the activities^nd techhblbgy. V ' . 

6 . I jOoking;For Evidence of Knowl e dge U se 

In general/ participants were quite helpful in cbnsidering the 

problem bf developing a methodblbgy tb detect evidence bf knbwledge use. 

They Suggested, among other things/ that one should examine the way ^ in 

which materials are adapted or modified ±n Qie classroom, how they a^ 

Used, and when they are used. They furthermore suggested that observational 

techniques wbuld bie the most effective in this regard. Others indicated 

that group discussibhs bf faculty members wbuld help generate sbme^f 

thi information: as they shared and reinforced each; others * knbwledge of 

an area, they woujd become better co-investigators as it were of the phenomenon 

- The question; of ..examining knowledge use generated one bit of ' . 

agreement ambhg all of the respondents, and that was that the methodology 

would be highly persbnality dependent .'v It wbuld depend on the geirsbnalities 

of the teacher beirig bbseinred, ,bf:" the ihv^^ and alsb depending. 

on lihe values of tiie school environment; "Several indicated that it is / 

very pps^Sle /iii bb^ervatioh to detect a false situation in Se. shoirt- 

run" and' that they were all capabje of putting on "a show > or an act for 
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a short period of time." fts one person noted; "People, 

irs., are afraid of accountability. " Lastly, the respondents ' 

.atever methodology is emplbyed should be more open-iended 

fiafone could gather as much data as possible^ and hot ^ 

. : ^ V -...r^-. . :. • 

' bfecause of some conceptual or methodological bias. • ' s 



xe:\^ several: ^f.^ tut prci|^ct 

.•Eeresting for the stud^^^ Ambrilr iricideritkr fiildings, - 
; -Sat once a per ion is successful i^ 'a prppdsal 

such as with the Gommonwea 
d upon by both other faculty members and administrators 
proposals or are looked tc>ward if there are gdirig to. 
to be written. . Ftifthermore, thiS indicates that in terms 



t and- 'recognition for a person Vs role as: a proposal writer 
aii ihovatoi*, that the work set-eing, is very important, 
the people in that setting. It was noted in this particular 

veher was recognized for 'her role of bring hew ideas . 

w ideas, aSd writing, proposals was supported by the adihihistratiori 

d by other faculty meni^ers ^as doing this and doing it 

bfect also indicated that in some cases the relationship 
t and a school ckh be mitigated or mediated to a great 
e of the principal and the leadership. It was clear 

and "this administration had a Very cooperative and reinfdrc- 
the faculty, grew in knowledge, the role of and importance ■ ^ - 
ration , Md that th^^ administrator likewise appreciated . : . ' .\ 
he value and expertise of his faculty. This particular 

v^en Siere is a strong relatidhship between administrative 



, style, professional ethd3> or value system and schpoi characteristacs, 
that' these things can be brought togetker 'to create an extremely supf)ortive 

'environment foreknowledge use. 

So that the three factors therefore are, , leadership style, professional 
culture or value system, and thfe school climate itself, in an interactive ; 

relationship. ; . : , \ l * . 

■ ■ ■ _ .. ... _•_ ■ _\ * ^ V- ■ 

when respondents were asked to reflect on their own styles as 

learners and teachers it became blDvidus^ that shared mahy things about ' •= . 

^ their learning stJsJf^ and attitudes toward^ studehts, though Efieir .teaching ' 

style varied greatly > depending upon what they called "the generalabililry 

■_ . _._ '"Si 

level of the students within their class." Setreral suggested that the 
teaching style was situation bound, but learning! style terided^ to bfe more 
bound t^^^^^^iitdlvidual and to a- relationship with other peers or other : 
professionals, as well as experiences gained in workshops or in 'the college"' 
setting. ' > 

. i. ' . In examining the types of inservice available it was clear that 
the ■ f f ctiity^ at this school prefte^rred a staff iriitiated--or teachjer initiated 
prograin--to one initiated by admin is trat^^^s other thaq their own. 

In looking at the three types of inservicie experience, district, 
cuririculum days. Commonwealth ins^fvice or teacher initiated," and university 
cotif^es. The participants at Sis school ciea-riy- indicated that their V 
preference* as was said. aBbve/ teacher initiated programs, ^ 
ndt get much but of distribt curriculum days or inservice days> that they 
weire generally ah insult tb their intelligence, that they were often told 
instead of asked what to/ do > and tha-§ rthe^ were not v5lt;ed as prof^ssibnals 
or experts within -their own field, fts one teacher put it, "I- would never 
teabh or deal with ray students the way Qie.dintrai bffice deals with the . ■ 
teachers in this, system / r: . ; 



tshbugh^hot • i. 



In Ibbkih^ at tli^ university settings fespbridehts felt that .^^"^ ' 
vthere were some very igood people > but that the advantage of haying, ah . 
inservice at the school was obvious, and that the time and piaci^d^: m^a^ / 
more cohvehiehce than traveling fifteen or thiry miles to an ihstiiu^ipn v^^^.^^ 
of hi^het educatibn> furthermb^e they ihdtcated, that bftehj 

always,', the types bf ijifbraatibn bf fe^ a cbll^geVor university setting ; 

tended to be -Store theoretical anS less practical. ^ in generate Becitise • . ; 
b,f tfieir experiences , with the . Cdnsultaiit in thiis case, and another project V ' 
which"%he cbh^7:erier had put tbgethSr ,^ they wer^^^^^^^ pdsitiye and '£ei ^ 
that the inservice exoeriehce was the rabst apprbpriate. fbir,>prbfess^ 
education. ^ 

The unique interaction of persbnalities, staff values, '^dninistrative 
leadership style, school size, and relatidnships between^^the faculty as^ ^ ^ 
a unit and the cbhsultaht bbth prior to the wbrkshbp and during, .th^^^^ 
are impbrtant features in iihderstan^iny' iie va^^ prpject.. 

___ _ __ ; ■_ _ _ 'r Ji_ _'*.' _ _■" L ^ ''L *> ■ _L- ' 

Especially in^ortant is the fociis that the consultant tbok bn the point ^ 
of practice, and on making the information offered as ^appiica£i'e-and as ^. 



Project 454: pceari_ yiew Public Schools ; 

, .Art therapy For Special Heeds -Students . 
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- The; ecea^ View vin^ program wa$ a twelve: week course for. art 

; apd special need^ to'teip them liride^stand and use art ^ 

: 'therapy to deyeic*»; iho^ sqciai^bn^tence in special education 

studehtsv :^;itf a^lsb^ w^^^ modify arid cbmbin^ t^^ art and special ^ • 

^^ucatic^^rb^r^ of the^sch^^ tq' ' - ^ 

- special "^edu^ ' ■ ^ ^ 'j* 

This workshbJv^'<^^ teasers and several Universities/ 

: .cdlleges in the Ocean Vi^w area, "^ft coursi similar to^he evehttkl iriservice 

institute had .been announced .at a nearby state university, Tlrree art teachers 
^- firom the OceSh sighed up ^ but^ v^s cariceli^d due to low enrpilmerit* 

^fhese teafchers were unwilling to be be thus frustrated and apprbached the 

Director /Cobrdiha tor of Art in^ .the district and' ask^d hii tb apply, for 
' Coinmohwea^^^ Iriservice Iristitute grant tb offer the course iri-house; 

He did this,; and "Art Therapy for Special Neieds Students" ^as the result. 

2. Gommiinity Background and Characteris^tici 

; . -e is^a large in±)ap area. 1^^ in 'soutfieastera Massachuse 

^with" a large and.Mxed ethnic 'population arii a pervasive iri&s trial/commercial 

^timosphere. The bcean:.yiew schopi sj^tem^ as of 1981; ke^ students 

in; over and;, a. large central 

Ji^gh school^ w^ Thi^ 'biggest , single ethnic minority 

■^is Pbrt]^ . 

■ urban areas, the Ocean View school system is administra- 

tively cbn5)lex^arid somevhat politicized. There is a noticeable 'distance 
between teachers and administrators i^ich is more pronounced than that - 




between teachers and administrators, in many ribri^tirbah setting^, ihj district 
has a new SuperihtiBrideht who was formerly Deputy Superintendent. While 
bur ^respondents repc^t^in^rovement suspici^gy^and antagonism 

between; :the central of f'ice and rank-and-»fif e ' stgf f • ' J ^ *' 

* , The staff members involved in: this prb^ect, were n^^ teachers -i^^^^^^;. 

With responsibilities in several sclitjolsj ivisiti#^-J^ 
pie to Prc^sitidn 2;i/2, t^ej^^We^^^ a ^ifi^bvef -vBrf^di 

: ; .j.. •■inerM:i^^ of^def iiii-gi ;;;f gtoos^ ; f 

. ; individual scH^^^ very^ differ^^^^ Wieri asfed to identify .. „ . 

' the sources of these climates, many pdinted ^t^^ the student 

popuiatioxt'.and to-the attitudes and personality of the school's top administrator. 
3. Origins bf the Wbrk shop ide^a 

This -inservice institute resulted from the recruitment efforts - . 

■ _ : -4 _ _ _ , _ N_ _ . ' . . ■ 

of a local* university for a couse in art thisrapy fbr special needs students.. 
After the course was cancelled due 'to imder=erirbllment, three potential 
participants from Ocean View turned tb the school system's Director of 

wh^was known to be innovative^ and a strong promoter of courses and 
V workshops -for ;his staff members. The Director wrote a proposal, subsequently 
funded, to offer the course; ^lile planning and writing the cburse/ this 
administrator also^ discovered a very competent ebnsuLtant> one Barrb^ra 
Martin. of Hope Junior College/ located approximately 40 miles norSi of- 
Ocean View. Aware that his teachers were also interested in receiving . ' 
academic course credit for participating in ^e workshop/ the Directbr 
managed to get the College to attach tiiree eredits tb it /.at the:, cost of 
' *^ a §25 per person processing fee. The ^Director advertised the potential 

course, and as..part of the CII prbpbsal-^writing process obtained the signatures 
of approximately twelve art and six special needs teachers as likely participants. 

■ ■lie ■ ' ■ 



. [ .. ■ ^, ,- . , ^. „ ■ : ..... . , _ ■ /.^ ...... . ,. 

Interviewees^ ail 6$ whdm''wer'e *£r 
. that rib pressure was brought • to bear to si^ up. The agreed thj|1* the in 
Was the product of individual teachers V interests' cha^ ■ 
taleilts* of a district administrator able'to produce funds and coordinate 
'.the presentation.^ ari inservice program. .Several said that thiir .participantion 
. in^ the course was. mainly out of interest in the topic a«fisihg from problems 
they ,^vg'eie \'encbu special needs, .students" : . • < 

in tJieir art classes . ^ Others indicated ; that c ttiey had 'need for- inservice- - . . - - 
"dredits-'to qualify for-salary increments ^ and that their a^^^ 
was to receive these credit^. They prafsed the Director for his ability 
to get 'the Cdiiege to of fer three credits^ For some,' the opportunity dt 
earn these credits was a very important incentive for their participation ' 
in the workshop. Many of the 'participants indicated that they felt that v : ' 
the Clif^ sponsored workshop was probably much better and much more useful 
than the pourse offered at the local university would, have been. They 
credited the sensitivity and taiehts of the Director of Art, and the consultant 
he hired, for these outcomes. - 

■ Participants rioted th^t the timing of workshop sessions 3:00-6:00 p.m., 
oh either Monday or Tuesday > right after schobl-^arid the location selected — ^ 
central administration headquarters, in 'the old high schddl~were both 
very attractice to enroiiees.. Of the five pedple interviewed, two /indicated 
that they wanted a second workshop going into greater depth in the areas ' 
of special rieeds, arid art therapy, and creative therapy. However, they 
expressed satisfaction with the fir^t course, iricludirig the amount of tittle 
allotted ^fdr the material covered. 

When asked td cdmment about the $25 fee > respdhdehts indicated 



that it seemed^ most -reasonable, considering the usiaal cost of college credits 
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^ • :/the6e days^ ahd^*tH^ ;£^6t that the course was so relevant a^d convenient 

.^^ ^"^^^^V. oii^ :i)erson put it, "IMi do 'it again if • I 'had; the^bppbrtunity . 
,.it Was really a very useful experience;"'' 

The interviewees "were asked their bpiniohs abbu^ the size of the ' 
^ workshop. They ^ indicated that ii:: v^s a very: comf 

between fifteen and eighteen. Initially they—ail art teachers—did not - 
: ^ Jmix with" the-^^ during ; the course they gdt^,to.. ,v 

^- Jcnow mo^vab^ ' 

v:spci^L:cbnis^^ Understand' the ■^ifficU^ of - sp^ial needs 

^v students, in;; .the \artjs; ■ f 

Thisiyprbject illustrates an inte dynainic relationship between 

teachers '" interests and the activities of a pertinacibu%^lbc^^ adxnii^istrator 
that brought about a;don£i^^ e^atled the teachers i 

to satisfy their curiosity. The Director of Art viewed himself . as a facilita-^ 
tor for his teachers ' de^elopiSeh^ \^o were interviewed 

strongly agreed with that perception. This district administrator was 
signifiqahtly different from most, they felt; his Icnbwledge bf his field ^ 
and his talents at bringing- resources together were near-ledgendary in 
the district. They felt that they had greatly profite'd from his talents 
in this particular project, but , this particular accomplishment was not 
tmlclUe fbr 'him, / . ; 

The Commonwealth Inservice Institute tends to rely strbrigly oh 
teacher initiation, in this case, teachers initiated the project, but 
then an administrator obtained the grant^and assembied the resources, including 
the consultant and college credit, which gave this inservice e^erience 
high levels. bf appear and. satisfaction for participants i 
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4; Characterist ics of the Workshop : : ; ■■ . • ■ * " : _ : A- :. 

^ 1 ^ ■ ' 'i „■ ■. ■..-■•..■••.1 ; ,., / 

\ ' As iibted earlier, there were^tWeive sessipHS^b^^^^ eich ; ' • 

lasting two aiid a half to thr^^ hours, cQn<iucte^^^^ :^ 

Of the school system' b^f the priri^ exfradrcJigary 

■• ■■■'■■■■J'' ■ '-.'^-i^v ■ '■^.'/L*'^: '^'^ :''^-.y^- ^ "■■^^^'lI^.'' 

sessions the workshop wa^^eld p^^^ brf Tuesday^ af tet school: Three -/j*: 

gtiest .speakeS? hOTdi^^ 'One'^meetiit^; eachV leaving nine.,; fc& 'tiie^ inain constilt^t : 

ibdkiiif! at thfe^ style W^presCTta:^^ ^resp^dents* repprted, ext^nsi^^ 

i^bf AV irjatetialk' aSid Ibt^; of :J)r<»Y Handooisi:;; SpSe i^icate^^ 

■ that, in imich bri . haifdouts cUi^ leptur^^^ btit jSese " % ; 

were .used as a^^y pf ititrbdu^Jig or setting up ah atifes^er^Vt?^ 

_ ' .■ . ' .■ . - ■ .■ ■ ■:':. ■,'>:; .' ; ' 

and * that the prbblem dis^peared after the^ Ih geheral, . ;; ' i 

• _ .. ._■ . ^ - : - _: y . : ■ ■ 

the 'fi^rmat involved M audip/visuai inateriais, d^si. studi^&r^ - 

lectures, haridbuts^ hbmeWorR, and the ex^erienciBS of the- parti^cipa^ ' • • ■ 

ail brougSt tbgetiier sihobthly. Participahts ind*i^ated tfeat this tepphing 

' ■ . -.^v ■'-.'^r^i y.^- ■ ^^'^'y.'-^. 'S.' 

style effectively matched \ their ^earnirhg prSEerShces I ' .j'Thebi^" jappearec? ^ ' 



ill the presentation^ i?:*j3Ut weii*^biend^;yith;;^ in the 

real^^fe situations of r- bpth the /bb^ and the p^rtlcipantsv This 

5onnecti$jLg. pf .theory and''i>5:acti^^ ;"^<::cur^^^ "Se use of - 

individual case^ ltudi^s>; br th'^bugh'jdisc^^ epiipdes from parfeicipanti* 

"bwn^ofxperience. ^'y ': -.-- ' ■ ''^ . ^" 

■ ^i? Participants listed the^ consuit^t^s positive traits^^s re^ 



' to ^eir? ideas /^refusal to. talk dbxm to jSiCTt, ^ 

suS^ jedt'^tteT. -^5^,b^ said, "There j^as a gre^t dea-i of give arja- take^ ^ 

anivsh^. ^ew £r<m ' h6spitala[ arid in\^ . 

Partici^iLnt^ tendid %o JJie' her f elt that ^ she was pra^ > 

* grounded "in what^she. did, and tha€ she waS very^gympathetiq and eir^athetic ♦ 

about t±ieir situa^^^ the- schools ^, \;bthers state shevo^me across 



V«f ■ 

... -f^ ■ 



-t :; v; , as .:^e^y, witty > ' l^ iknds-pnMt^2^Qf'^^^ .. ."^'r 

J • ^r ;::-£acjcs3rounas;;; One ■ persofe;:eoni^ ...l -fi' 

'■■ ■ :'V:I..was lb<pKi^^;;for^ really igf^l'hef .fit^^ 

:-way shr brought., iE' ali •t4|til^J'l^|h , 
■ ; ■ . ' f^^'^^^ ' ap&:0^V: her^aried presep^^:;^^ - 

i^v! '^''i"^- t'^^ pressed to' f inM4stir||v^f^r|^ .-,^.V • ■■. 

^n|--aefic±eifca^,, ig ,theibn^afteiit^''?&5^^ o^^ir-iase of ani 

v^; ■ depend^nct on, nbt^s aM: 0ie ,beqiMj^ ^ 'mi^Ssy ' sense ' ^ ^ 

. V ,. ■ . . --^t : - ■ : :v.::.:/ : . ^^i^m-: , - ; ■ ■ ■ -:^^"i;:■^-.::-.;••7^^•::^ ■ , \ ■ . ■. ." . . . ■ ■- . 

■ ly; : ^otpt|statea, .<ra wai:>l<Scrfciiig,f^^^ nioire than .that> " . . ' 

^^.belieye^^s^^ ■-: ^ 

that wis me pr|her^.but . I ' want^^^^^ Though sbih^ ^iew^ , her: a# a sympathetic 
. .' " °"tHid^|;;piey- fei^"l^ V- 
.pf^^e P*0®^s'ofH^^ .v?qrisho|^ As one peybh ' 

; "^^^^^^^^ idea o-f m^^ 



yC- f^ S public urfian ^ciit^^^ little uptight, 

'.afaa^sh^ed t^a* at tintes; might-^^af litiwa^; a olittle bit of • inlxperience'' " 

. ii V^'V^^^^^ ■ ■■ ■ ' 

^ : .|^?sti5?, one person^^isidji^t^d,. that though th'ere was a plethora of 

. handouts , and i^fbrmati|n^anc|^:^^ considered extremely 

^ good, they wished..tii^rd'|h^cl; £fee^ text or bther dbcument that 

^"^^^^ this pirson's personal iearoing 

;;;''dtyle;ftpre^ ^^a^^ dificifeficyvbf However, few other people 

,alsd me|x£idWed tha|^e5^;,wished- that they had some sort of central document 
'■; ' t<^. tak4: away, from the' ^ 
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5> ■ Knowledge Accmisit and Workshop Impact v . _ 

in looking at what accomplished in teiins df irifbriti^tibh 

dispersal ahd impact on people ' s practice , there were mixed reviews. With ' 
respect to irifbrmatidh, most participants agreed Sat the workshop cbhtaihed 
more reinforcement and review than hew data, although it stiinuiaited tJieir 
intereit ^d, provoked new insights. One person said/ 

•of these theories arid tilings on a regular basi so for me it was mbre ; 
review aiid reinfdrcem However, many of the art teachers felt that 

a great deal of the ihfbiririatibn appeared to -jzo the special education, 

teachers, whereas only some of it was h'ew tb them- v . V* : 

However, one teacher insisted that participanj:s did learn a 
deal of new information; -Sat Siey got a lot ou^ and that: it, did 

have ah iit^act bri their practice. This respondent explained that fellow ^* 
partiqipants tend to use what is piractical, and becuase 
and the information in it were practial'/ ,much bf the mAeirial would be 
used r had rapre theory and more conceptualizing been prjesehtedj, 
practical applications , they would not be doing things differently today. 
Another participant indicated that during the: workshop they tised; some of \. ; 
-the suggested'; activities in their clasgbbms, especiaily. ones -that we 
specific-outcome focused > but at the time of the ihte'irv'lews they were not 

.- Mb^f interviewees' felt th^t* tiie attitude of the consultant was 
the ;mairi' initial stimulus for new attitudes among participants'. ; As activitiis 
and skills were employed in the classrbbm, these attitudes were positively 
reinforced, if they wbrked, or negatively, if tiiey did not. This phenbrnenbri . 
,is, perhaps, a common one in., inservipe programs. ; 

In summary, then, w^ find that participants varied. in their per ce^^ 
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of how much new information was present^. They felt special heeds teachers 
got more hew ij^teriai than they did as art teachers /'because of th^ . . 

focus.. Nonetheless, they did acquire: new infomation,^^ 

and skills. We begin to glimpse here some factors that affect 1^ T. 
appiipaticm and adaptal^ •'Activities and ... 

practicaliy--p2:iented irifbi^ is very .ImpprtaStV^ -trial ■ . • 

. in the^ bla^srobm.- KT^v 

result from the trail process, and can be highly infl^^ 
the outcome pf^ knowledge transfefr. Participants indicated th^ 
influences on attitudes, in their estima from three ^otirces; ' 

./ their own heeds) ;2) th^ir . experienced using 

and techniques- piresent^^ the . workshop; and 3) .'t^^ ■ 
-• "of -the -'consultant or .■dissjeminatpr. ' / ■ ■: -V/"... 

(Dyerali; partibipahts/jregbrted a^i^^ 
: people indicated . that .tJiey are' ^till; xising specific ^t^chfiic^tie^ 

acquired f rbm-"the>wbr^ ^but many others- f ei;t ' they -are' hot? directly " V 

; applying them.,,. ^However) all repprte 

as:a result of the workshops and that . this, xepre sent & 

of the experience on them. It influence^ the: activ^^ : "; 

.^^ that: they take to Specific problems,, arid, to specie T. \ ' 

courses. ■ '•■ ' ]■ ■' - ' \ /' 

6- Looking for Evidence of knowledge \3s^ -^: ^ ':y::.^'^ "-^^^/^.^ .. / 

Conversations on this, stjbject f ocused ori -two ^hoiild / / 

• such investigatory activities and tebhhiijues be. used,;' : . > : ' : 

. be the best way of going about diiscbverihg dr. uncovering "Si^- process of , - ' * 
; khbwledge use? On the first (question^ there is niar-consensus that the : ■ ^ : T ' 
^Vhighest incidence of use of new techSigues^ activities,- ahd skills^^b^ . . 



while the workshop was ongoing. During the ^brkshc^ 
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out in the ciassroom^^S it wo^ have been easy then to identify thiem - 

as 'associated with tfte woricshog-^ . They also differentiated, between 

-febriteht and process, suggesting t^t content-focused information such as 
activities are easier to detect than outcomes tdiat are essentially attitudes 
and behavibrsr br are more cbi^lex. However; iiley believed that both' sorts 
would be more detectable while the workshop experience was ongoing, an 
that^^.ih- the ' long ruh;^^ attitudes and adapted techniques would be the • ' 

main :.;evi^erice. of /ol^e^^ ^ ' 

" Regarding the problem bf how td observe, new infonrfation in use, 

- responses were more mixed. People felt that classrbbm.olDservat 

all right, and would yield some information, but that their validity would 

depend oh Si^ security and the level of :comfort experienced by the teacher 

.y^ing blDserved. Another suggestion was to look at lesson plans ove^ the 

years and se'e if you could use theih tb determine how teachers had changed, 

especially during and after a workshop. 

Other respondents indicated that they would prefer tb have casual 

chats br ,a d^riefing session witdi an observer , over time. The observer; : ■ 

could be around and watch, but that there should be no strict schema of 
► ' ■ . /" ■ - . ■ - 

data collectipn. It would be better for him/her to observe informally 

and let the teacher decode or intert>ret behavior later. "They further indicated 

that ra^idom observations for short periods of time would hot be highly 

effective and that this procedure might provoke acts or shows by the teacher. 

As one teacher said, "I can ps^ch pyself up to anySing for a short period 

■(■ ^\ *• , . • ■ • ■ ' 

of time." 

On the other hand, several individuals indicated that the usefulness 
-of observational tecyniques in a classroom would prpbably be very dependent 
on hbw observations are made and used by supervisors and other administrators 
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in tlie^f^tridt:, , As^^ where observations 

v: are abused, becoming evailuatiofis^ and^ qppc3£tSitiis f ' terrorizing teacjh^irs 
such tecimqiues would be However > if observations 
are conducted in a professional manher, they could produce useful research 
knowledge.,- ;v: • '7' ■ ^. ^ > ' 

' ■ In general, the. interviewees emphasized thkt whatever methods are 
used, they will have to vary according to the personalities of the people 
being observed, and that they should be jrelatively Standard once adopted^ 
becuase .pthirvise people will become nervous .They expressed a . jpref erence 
for conversational debrief ings and for the analysis of seconda^ evidence 
.deriving therefrom. There was little mention made of evaluating student 
performance^ becuase the teachers f (Bit thatjjthis might bev 1) ■tidty ah<a.r 
2) the result of many other factors that have hb thing to. do with the teacher . 
or the workshop.: ■ : 

7. Unantici parted Topics \ ■■ ■ 

This, particular project .features an able, innovative, and energetic 
administrator" who planned the entire workshop and selected a successful 
consultant. The Commonwealth inservice Institute itself played only a 
small role^ in organizing the program. 

Participants in this workshop feel that they have a uniquely capable 
administrator in tl^eir departments, who puts together for them inservice 
programs that are based on their input v that require them to act independently/; 
and that they find extremely helpful. . They characterize these training 
experiences as very different from otlier departments' "ciirriculum days"; 
required by contract for teachers in the city. One person referred to 
these programs as Vthe puts", concerning which other teachers have neither 
input nor .choice, are generally told what to do-, jand kr<5 treated in a manner ' ' 
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suggesting a high level of mistrust. The* quality of . iriservice training . 

, . , -. . • • ■ - ■ , ■ . ' ' '.' " ■■#■._, .. , '■ : ;.V; ■ ,' ■ " 

ih the disttic^^^^ seems yeiy dependent ^o^ persbhalities and attitudes 

of th« administrators inyoiyed, arid the procedure's they use to put ptograms 
together, ^- ' -^^ ■ ' ■ \ 

Iti comparing cbiiege and diversity ^c^ this workshop 

experience* the teachers agreed that prof essibhal^d 

in education tend to have a strong academic or uhiver si ty-ba^ed bias which 
they feel is irrelevant to a lot of practice, especially since many are 
best acquired through short tra.ining experienqes'. Many University and 
college courses are geared to a seiiiester schedule; pbirits are thus belabbfed 
and repeated in them > which "turns off the participants In general, 
participants f^It that bringihg:people in 

capable and discerning administrator to coordinatore the effort yield a 
very positive professional development experience. 

Oh participant bbserved that teachers tend tb have itibre cbritrol 

when the instructor comes into your district, and that you feel mbre at ^ 

^, ■_ , _ _ „_■ _ _ __ _^ ■_ ■ ■ ■ _ 

the mercy of the profession when you go to the coiiege; Several participants 
agreed^'that Siey feel more comfbrtable educating the consultant vSen he/she 
cbmes iti to the school. ; The district , especially the art department, has 
a Ibng histbry bf working with butsiders, in cbhnectibri with teacher placements 
and staff members are not intimidated when people come into their schools. 
However, in coiiege and university workshops^ they feel that 1) much of 
tiie instruction is repetitive and very pedantic, 2) a great deal* of it ^ 
is impractical and too 'theoretical, and 3) they are powerless or intimidated 
about bringing their bvm experiences and practical kiibwledge tb bear in 
that setting.:. There was a sense that ybur bwn classrbbm experiences cbuld 
be vaiidiy introduced conducted bh-side^ where as these things were more 
liaibie to be categorized as "was stories" in other locations; 



Mdst> therefore ^ saw a niuch^^^^^^^^^^^ 
because i) teachers can exert a high level of pwber and influence and 2), 
the. content of ,the program can be more clearly focused. A third advantage 
probably would have been the convenience of time, plac^, and manner in ;^ ; 
which people can participate > but ttese topics were not discussed in the 
group interviews* ' r ^ 

In looking at these evaluative statements > it should be kept in 
mind that; the qualities of the participants and the extraordinary capabilities 
of the adndhistrator had a great deal to do with the success of the project. 
There was what might be calted a sub-climate or a sub-culture in the Art* 
Department of this district, that vigorously encouraged, prof essional d 
We have little data oh the rest of tiie district and cannot validly contrast 
it with the art segment. Certainly, however, the personality of thd coordinatpr 
arid the Initial attitude of the participants, though they worked iri different 
schools, gave. them an identity as a sub-group and help^d^ make the workshop 
ah especially meaningful experience for all involved. 
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Pi:oject'457: The ;Alberts' School, Rc^ - ;^ 

V iinprbvirig Teachers ' . Iristructiorial Capabilities- in Basic skiiis . . ■ 



This project was one of the first examined in the follbw-up to the . Iriservice 

Stub's first phase. Consequently many of the ideas, insights and notions ' 

which tmderlie later follow-u^ being developed or were "discovered" 

in interviews with the participants of this project. The In service on Iirf)rovihg 

Teachers* instructional 'Capabilities in the Basic Skills was actually an inseryice 

on staff communication and. morale. Project proposal indicated: 

Through the development of teach^ skills in effective communication 

and interpersdnal skill in a school setting^ strategies will be developed 

for motivating. students and improving basic skills instruction. 

The project was conducted in the fall of 1980 arid involved "20 teacher sv 



specialists, aids, arid administrators > and^ several consultaritSi " - The interviews 
£or this case study were held, in late Noveittoer, almost a full year after -die 

condlusidn of the iris'ervice wdrjcshops. 

. . ' ' • ■ < . - ./,...'■'• 

2. Community arid School Characteristics / ' * " ' 

■ ■ ^.■ ' . \ ^ ■ " ' • ■ -■ - -. • v ••" 

The Alberts School is a larg.e blonde brick elemeritary school sitting 
: ■ • ■ •■ ■ ; . ■ " ■ : ' ■' ■ j ' : . • . ■ 

astride the main ^street in tfie' small community of Robbing- Massachusetts. 'It . 

is the community's only* schbbl and, therefore, the school committee of kcbbin 

is actually 'the bverseeirig body for the school. While the schbol has a principal 

and a community asuper in tenderit> there is a great deal of irivolvemerit ajid direction 

iri the operations of the schdol by members of the cbmmtinity 'syschbdl' committee. 

ftiberts is a K-6 . elemental^ school with a staff of approximately thirty an<J 

a/studen| enrollment of about four hundred. The principal has been there 

"d great many years" arid is perceived As a concerned ajid supportive educational 

: ■ ■ *■ ,•- .■-■/■■■■-■'■■■■-•■,.■:■. 

le^def" by members of the staff. The school's relationship with the cbmmxinity 

: . __ : ________ __ / ■ ^ : : 

has been described by teachers as "very important arid close." This can be 
readily xmderstood considering the school's unique; posit iop in tite community. 
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3. OrigiJis of the IhsSrvice Id^^ : / ; - '''■^c' N'- 

; , • - the initial ^ held with' t2i^ convener / Sally • Byirns.. In: / ^ ^^^^ 

:; ...talking with^Ms. Byrns it was deteirmihed ^that the actual idea^. for ffi^ ' 
came from a Needs Survey which she, as the schbdl's guidance cdunselbr/ inqpt^^ 
She was described as a, person with whom most of the m^mbersibf the staff feel 
cditifbrtable talking and confiding. * in this survey teachers indicated th^t^^ ' ' 

they ^needed help : in communicating with each othec, Jjarents/ students^ and 

___ _ ■ __ . ■ ■ ■_ ' ■ . I' ■ ■ . 

other meirt>,ers of the community. The Needs Survey instrument itself broadly 

defined the communication problein and when Ms. Byrns sought funds she found 

^ that the categories covered by the Commonwealth inservice Institute only covered / 

basic skills. She, therefbxe, decided to entitle her project > "Skills to 

Teach Basic .Skills," and thereby sidestep the limits, of the Inservice Institute • s 

policy: The project was really ah ihterpersbnal communications workshop designed 

to "help teachers exaitiihe. t^ relationship with others,, each oSier, parents, 

and sttlderits." . : ' 

• ,- .- ■ -. _ ■ * f _ ■ ^ ■ , 

In conversations with the convener, she revealed that the idea behind 

the project idea actually came from an inservice workshop bh^^'acher burnout . 

, -^-^ which she attended at the regional high school.'": At that Workshp^, a fifteen *' , 

session course conducted by Dr^ Zuckermah bf Boston;^ Ms. Byrnes' ■ became aware 

of. the fact that teachers need tb cbnunmiicate with each other to forestall 

isblatibn and bufnbut. She described herself, as a person who liked challengje .. 

and was "looking for something new to do. She wanted something that would 

revive and -revitalize herself as weli as the sta|£. She translated the- ideas 

from the burnout course into the basis of the ednmronweaith inservice institute 

grant. In. interviews with othfer workshop participants on the staff, Uiey : ■ 

: • ■ saw the id^a ^s arising from the converer' s experiences, and interest/ "she 

■ pefc^iyed^a.need, in the. schQbl, ^ talk with her, she asked us* what we rieededv^ 

: * and.ptit-it into a! proposal." :^O.thir teachers; said the department,, v - . ' 
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iiSii sally Byrhs;arid staff, felf '^the^was a heed fbr. better cbrnmunicatioQs ; 
and heed to In^prbve skills in child -behavior and behavior mbdificatiOT . 
: • ' Ms^i Byrns approachefi^^^ Regional Cdbrdinator of the Coinmonwealth ^ 

\ iSs^ir^^b institute who initiaiiy ±nf ormecl her that there was no funding, for : : 

• ^ ■ ■ _' V ' ^ - '. 

such a project. ^ ribweyer, after fufther conversation, he encouraged her to ^ ^ • 

V pursSe a g^anC mder the fJrbj^ct'i titl^- The Regionai eoordinatbr 5^s descri^^e*^ 
): as fk'cliitatoi' -and "V^ry helpfUl, " • The proposal process required that, \ 
pripr -to siimtting a pJoposal> the convener circulate -a notice or listing 
bf those whb^wojild be .^terested in -attending^ ^ the prbject receive funding 

'/ In order to get enbi^ll^ people ^ she^.also recru5,ted others frpm .schools outside 1;^^^^^^ 
of 'fe^bin-l «men> the project vj^s ftinded^ tWese p^pl^ were again\ contacted^ ^^....^ 
tb ^ign Tip. ^ouid they :So desire and she said tn^ny bf them did. J ; r ^*^ - :^ 

' ' ' While 'indicating that ^thi' ' principal of exerting pressure : 

. ■ _ ■ -■ ^ ■. -/f • ■ ■ .. \. , ■.'^ ' _ . _ 1 _ ... ,_ ■ . 

on ^ff when he' had. an intere^ in a topiB*^ paHicipahts felt ttet his ijiterest • 
Si this project was neutral and that there was^iti^^ in getting 

* them to sigii 'up./ The 'method, of anhoiiricement a^^ was informal . 

. and generally;;^j^ducted^ Qirdu^h the con^ 
^ressute on staff or otdier participants 1; ^ _ * . ./ 

. m examining the/iJice to attend, Sally : 

By^ns said>- '"tHd money, ca^^ 
' salkr*>||:ep .inc;reases'^f ^ tii^^ The cbnveri^;^,,^^^^ 

had. b^en^^l^ insex^c^ c to ' 

be api>li^<a m increa^i|.? " Ih- talking with , " 

' ■ the other .^lrticlpkht| . ife'>^ d^yl^ tfiat ihservlce fbr^ was. a very _ 

in^o^tant ihcentiv^ : ih l^is pr&3^ structurally , , 

' .V required tilit teachers obtaih certaaji coJ^eg educatipnal 
; irtseryice credits from time: to tiie^^ the three credits assigned 

- ' to. tiiis pr<>j.ect', thi c^^^^ to tie a 



very important incentive to the project. Interviews with four other particit>arits 

found that all four considered the insefvice credit incentive to be one q£ 

the. niajor reasons or incentives for their participation. . : V.*' 



4i Project Characteristics ' . ( ^ : ; 

Conversations with the pariiicipants^^ i^ that the 'workshop; lasted 

: forvapproximately 45 hours (15 sessions of 3 hours each). \ for t^ 

these sessions were held Wednesday afternoon frbS 2:30-5:30. However, Siere - • • 
, ' were several extraordinary sessions .^eld^ on Saturdays. ' T^^.- ibcatibn of the" . ' 

. workshop>jfe£Ss at the Alberts School. This tos found tb be "a ^de^ini'te pius^ • 
• . by most of those interviewed. Furthermore/ the fact that .the workshops were ; 

- • - . - - ■ -• - ■ . ■ - • - ■ - . - * . • . • , ' '• ..' , ■ ■ ■ •■ .. — ; •■ ■ 

held immediately after school made them very c on ven iert t^ ' especially for those ^ 
at the school who did hot want to break up their evenings- or have to travei^^^^^^^':^ ' 
far in order; to obtain credits or information i (It should be noted that this ^. 
' factor was added t© ihe field riafSearc^iel:' s'°List^ of important fac tots to consider ; 

in developing workshops and their attractiveness to teachers.! ' ; 

Of the several sessions held; bh Saturday^ at of the presenting ; 

consultant, the general; response was .that they' were considered useful but,. 

vi'^ ^ /'^-'^ '■"_:':::}' ^ ..... : .... ■ ' . ■■' - . 

"f would not. do it again. " ^Teachers found these to be too inconvenient 

and bothersome ahd;p^^^ the experiences be^lirhited to weekdays"aft¥r . . 

?V .^^cfibbl/ duration bfv the course was from September thrpUgh January of . \ 

1980-81. ' . . ' . :\ ; ' * / 

There was dne principle consultant, U. T. ^Saiinders of Lesley Coil^sge ' 

in CaiSridge, and various other consultants involved ijti the p Pat^ticiparits 

indicated that-* the principle bbhsUltant was^v^ry ^ e^^ 

• and that other consultants were value^^ of th^i1r7^yl-es"-^^ 



^bf presehtatibn ah'd attitude. Ihcidehts bf lecttiring were nb^/ appreciated ■ \:^,;.J 
and hands-on participation:: and gropp work were considered important aspects r , 
of. Se*program. Positive aspects of the principle consultfetnt wei-e Ms 'Sensitivity , 



his.fdcility witii ^rdup wdrk, persbnality and charisma > and his ability to 

■ ' ■ ■ - _- - - • - - ^ ' • 

bring people but of th erase lyes. In general, while none of the participants 

interviewed felt that tKe principle consultant had gone "too far" for them,'' 
'^they al^^^icate^ that there were menfcers of the faculty who felt^that they 

had ptbbed too deeply bl: had disturbed them in a way v^ich is still being • ■ 
. felt by other members bf the staff Other presenters vere valued for their 

sensitivity to the classroom/ f or :their ability tb bring ' activities to the 

projedt/ for their knowledge of , their fields arid fbr. their knowledge of teachers* 



' Several people felt that one consultant ^ a menSer of the school district 

himself > had;been top negative arid insensitive and tended to lecture of talk 

to the teachers .father than to share ihf onnatibri with them and acknowledge 

their position. His presentation, of the fifteen s^ssions^ was conslHered 

less successful than most of .the rest. "Thefe was a .gf eat deal of group work 

done in, the session as well as several . activities which wefe bfbught iritb 

gie sessions^ to be applied tb the classrooms. Most of the participants |eit 

that the activities were "just great" and indicated that they would go back 

* iP _____ \' 

to their classrooms and use them the next day or within a relatively shbi^t 

^peribd bf time. 

; in corisideririg thfe method of presentation ail respbriaierits interviewed 
indicated that ffiey' thought that the mixed styles and presentation were a 
/'definite plus." The multifbcus nature bf the workshops kept .interest up 
and, by using not oni^^ a principle . consultant but several other consultants , 
the personality changes kept interest ^at a high tevei. Furthe^^ most - / 
people indicated that they felt the time period -aiiptte to the couf se was • • 
suff icient fof its content. . ' 
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■ — - - ■ • - ■ j ■■ ■'^Ifr^/* ■ : '.■ . •' 

5; Knowledge Iiii)act arid Use * #^fr 

Cbhversatibris with the participants focused around the types of infofma- 
tibn presented in Sie projec|B^ It was decided to consider mjor ^categories 
or topics of information: (.1) Products / i,e, , curricula^ activities^ technicjues/ ; 
skills, arid hand-duts which could applied to the classfobm fairly completely 
arid immediately; and (2} Processes, co^ lex ideas, b^aviors, and relationships 
between ideas and people vSiich would change teacher at'titudes toward their 
practice, in addition to these two types of irifbmatiori/ sources of inforination 
were also examiried such as research or practice or good "common sense." ^ese 
cbrrespbrided roughly tb categories knowledge known in the literature as: 
research, crafi, and situational or taontext' (Kane and Eehming, 1981). For 
the most part respondents indicated timt the focus of the project sessions^ 
in itheir opinion, was toward ^process skilTsH^developirig attitudes that wbuld ^ 
help them to react arid iriteract better with fellow teachers and students. 
Mariy of them considered imprbved staff cbrnmunication an inportant focus, especially 
in -light of Proposition 2 i/2 and the fact that new .staff (personalities, 
faces,. 'ideas, and experiences) would not'be coming irijib the schools with - '\ 
the same frequency as they, had iri the past. Propbs^^bn 2 1/2 has occasioned 
. a'retrerichmerit which will make it necessary for bldef meiribers of the faculty 
tb work together longer and not to be involved with new personalities or infusidris 
of new ideas and experiences brought in through a changing or exgarided teaching 
staff; 

When pressed td exa'mirie the types bf infbrmati^ri gained, respondents 
dfteri said th^t they foWd the activitie extremely useful andy tended to apply ' 
them- tb However,, they fdmid 

that the more complex behaviors and attitudes knbwn as process skills were 
more difficult td apply and that when thi^y did, it was usually on a one--tb~ 
one basis, either with sttiderits or bther staff members. As time passed they 



foiahd the origins of such notions and attitudes difficult to identify. This ' - 

suggested to them that exam arotmd activitres would 

■ . ■ . - - ■ . ^ • ■ ■ . . ii - - - ' ' ' ' . . ■ ' • ! ' • 

pr^sably be more immediate ahS that atiitudes -and behaviors? iie. , process 
information, would be more difficult to isolate and identify as time passed, . 
'but would probably ^be longer lasting i Many teachers inteirviewed ihdicatexa 
that they tended to apply activities quickly, and if they were successful would: 
xnbdify them and incorporate them into a broader spectrxnn o^ classroom b^avidrs 
and activities, • ■ . ' ■ : " ^ ...-v ; ytj-. 

6i Gathering Evidence -Of Knovdiedge Use ; ' ^ • ^ . . 

■ As indicated above, most of the participants felt ;that^ if" thfy use \ 

.any information from thg inservice .experiences, it will tend to be (1)?^ product 
type information initially 'and that this will be used f aiiriy quickly and immediateiy 
and tiiat (2) process information, while' perhaps longer lasting be more:, 
difficult to trace. -Most teachers interviewed felt that t^^ notice' ' ^ 

themselves using infdntia from the project, as such, at this time. However/ . 
they felt that there were itiahy Useful ideas which they have used, adopted, 
and modified in their classroom. Due to the nature of. the project—examining < ; 
communication interaction skills, most respondents felt that a classroom focus 
was sometimes inappropriate for examining evidence of this workshop and that, 
it did apply more to individual ijiteractions between other staff, members and 
students* 

Whenf iobktog at the broader question of gathering evidence: f or knowledge |' 
use, the respok^nts felt Sat there wer^ ways to do this. Some- 

bf them felt that their students wete very good barometers of their o^ 
behavior. Some feli that ol>setving -die teacher Wofiid help and oSers felt 
that examining the teachers* lesson plans over a period bf time would be a 
useful way to gain information, However, many felt that teacher / , 

observations in theiriselves may lead to a *\Hawthorne Effect the teachir. 
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by knowing why, the dbservisr was the would begin tea^^^ td- t'h'e expectation 
of the observer/ in most cases. They also felt that keeping a journal may 
create similar types of biases. In ^geni^rai, it was felt that, th^re should 
he some indication of what teacher behavior like before the workshop. be^^ 
±n order to better assess evidence af knowledge use. When explaining the 
method which was- proposed for the next phase of the study, miny teachers felt 
a weakness in its design was xn the f|ct tiiat it was- coming in after the worktop 
l>ad>.begun and that evidince^Sf teachers' lesson plafls and other baiavior should 
be collected prior to the workshop experience^ and bblervations . : i 
. 7. " Incident a l Fin dings ; i?^ * ' 

. ; Since this was the first workshop examined, a clear taxonomy of ; categories 
for incidental findings had not been developed. It was from these conversations 
that the 'first ideas of exainining broader questions were generated, / in looking 
at the various categories of incidental findings it became obvious ^^hat many - 
of the people in this school at the .time of their woB^shop .did not/know a 
great d^al about the Commonwealth inservice Institiitei The project represented 
a learning experience about die process of obtaining grants and the various 
functions and policies of the irfstitute. The Regional Coordinator was considered 



helpful' in this process. He was considered a facilitator in that his liberal 
and. innovative applica^^^ enabled the J to go forward ' 

i^l:^ their ptbject. Participants also indicated that they are/^pursuirig hew 
grants and inservice institute projects on the basis of their/initial experience. 

In looking at various teachers' learning and teaching styles, it 
became obvious that the l^pes of settings and stud^ts invoi/ed in these s^t€ing§ 
had -an influence on th^ styiis of presentation anfd that while having 

a general type of teaching style, they adapted thi5 style ^^rom to time 

depending on. the compositipn., of their students (the students in thii^ classrooms) . 



: It was interesting to note that teachers began discussing themselves as. learners. ' 



This seemed to have bearing bh the way they appreciated or perceived the inservice 
experience* Those with ongoing experience in university . 

— -^-^ '-^ • '- — ; ^ '■ — : ' '■ - "■ '■ : — — ■■ — -. '■ '■ 

* found iec taring to be tbieraSie or acceptable ^ wherea 
involved in*' such progra hands-bh type e^cpeiriehciss,. 

This inade the field staff aw^re that this area might be an iit5)brtant one to 
pursue in future interviews. . 

fn looking at individ^als• perception of college and university prbfessibnal 
development courses; it became obvious that time, distance ^^ a^ converieihce ^ 
were important factors in determining involvement in professional deveiopir^nt 
programs. After a full day bf teaching, many participants felt that it was ■ 

^ very difficult and inconvenient to go to the local isollege br miiversity which; 
in title case of Robbin, nfey be some thirty-five or forty miles :away in order 
tb bl)tain dburses which mightv help them. Purtiiermore, they felt :that it wa^ 
often the case that these institutibns did ^nbt .offer ; the type of couses that 
they need or might find most beneficial in their bwn practice. Lastly, it / 
was from this first examination of ah inservice project that, the que stibhs 
of the quality of district inservice programs arose; : Various individuals 
indicated a concern about the quality of district inservice (also known as 
curricuium days). They felt these were fairly effective in this school due 
to the high level of ^interest of the .princijpal and the bhgbing learning style 
of tfie staff. However, Siey indicated ti^ they had not heard positive things' 
about district inservice experiences in other districts. In fact, they felt 
that these inservice experiences .were very_ negative and created negative expectations 
on the part of most teachers. ^ 
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Project 563 - South Eden Pub lie SgKoqIs f 
: ' South Eden > HAi : ' \ 



' raent if icat ion an<j Referral Processes: for : . _ - 
' Ch i Id ren Suspected of Havi ng Spec! a1 NeedV ^^^^ / -^^^ 

Background and 1 nt rodacttan- . v * / Hr v. ; 

; this inservice wprkshop was, designed trai\riihg program for 

ctassroom arid special education teacher? arid to help participant^ develop 
a referral too,! for students in their classes suspected of |i^vi rig special 
needs. The workshops wfere he 1^ the earty^prijig of 1^81 £^d - 

involved- fifteen teachers , seven special education teachers , eight class- 
-room teachers and art and remedial people ltdo. 1 1 should be rioted that 
y this project involved one f Ul 1-day of workshop that was held on avSaturday, 
and two on-site fpl Ibw-up^yisits by the consul tant. These follow-ups .»were 
riot conducted in an organized fashion arid dealt wfth only special education 
people or individual participants who generated questions that they wished 
to have -addressed in a fol low-up meeting, those who part riUl:)ated i 
follow-up studf were al 1 drawn from the Spindle Street Schodl , a K through 
4 school ^ located riea,r the town center. - In" this part icul air fol low-up there 
. were drily thr;ee i nterviewe,es : the convene^ and ^ classroom teachers. . 

^ Commurii ty arid Schodl . Characteristics ^ ^ ■ v : ,1:^ v 

South Eden is a sma^l 1 -s ized , b'lue col lar, town ^ sputherri ^ide of the 

wealthier and mdrie white collar NdrthVEderi whi^h contains Fi^ttr^ College and 

dther Iristitutidris of higher education. Workshop partici pants represented 

- ■ . - V- ■ . ^ - ■■ - - - .' ■ , ^< _ ■' , ■ ■* ^ ' . 

. mariy of the seven schdols in the district, t^eiSoath Eden district serves ■ 

^bout 2,500 studen^ in four elementary schdols , one mi ddle school and one 

h igh^ school ; 



In describing the atmosphere for professional deveioprtlent In the 
district/,; people noted that -South Eden was qUi te Unlike North Eden. 
The people of the commUri I ty were described as having basic vai ues^ > ^ • - 
feeling that education was not seen as a stepping stdne to farther educa- . 
'tibri, merely as a necessity for getting a job,, * 

Origins of the Ijfbrfehbp l«dea v 

jn conversations with the cbhvener and the twb bther partlclp'i^^^^^ was 
cleat, that the wbrkshbp idea came from the convener. The Idea was mine 
and it came but bf my own needs. I went to a eonference in Ri vel/^di ty and 

- _ . - - ' - ■ _ ■ . - _ __ i' -l'^ '-^ ' ' ■ . ^ • 

heard Dr. Fay Watson^ in 1978.* 1 1 was- then thajt- I decided I woiild: 1 ike to 
bring hef here. The reason it took so long is a story ih itself." The 
convener, dim Worth, had made several attempt at getting fuhdirig for a 
.workshop which would bring Dr. Watsbn but tb South Eden^'Fl^ 
tried to get a natibhal phi lanthropic brgahizatibn to \,fand the project, 
then he apprbached a regional educational col laborltive. Final ly, he turned 
tb the Commonwealth inserv ice Institute. Even there he'lliad to :sUbmi t ^ 
proposal three times before it was approved for funding. He iioted, with^ ' 
some dismay, that the process had taken him; alrnbst; 3 m He 
received very 1 i tt le ass i stance in either preparing^ tftfetp^^ - 
understanding the process. fn the end, he invl ted: ;aJbigbt /2^^ 
specialists to a bne-day workshop. ''' , 

As an incentive^ Jim had gbtten the District Adminj^l^r^tor to; agr grajit 
one inserv ice credit to participants of th^w&rksfi^pi /IniEast JEden, a ^ 
teacher with a Bachelor of Arts degre^. iivPegql red; 
courses or Inservice over a three yea^^^^K^^^ 



degrees mast o^qbi re three credits over the same, three-year period. ^ 
Therefore, the one-credit for a one-day workshop was tied to profess lonal . 
develdpemerit and salary ^ystems. f » 

Some years prior to this inservlce projects Dr. Watson had spoken to 
teachers !ri East Eden at a district sponsored cdnfere|hce of Special ' 
Education. Since the Workshop was scheduled for a 

some difficulty recruiting participants J ^Despite the^'one-credi t IricehtiveS 
participation was voluntary. However, because Dr. Watson v<a| coming from 
the other end of the Estate, and because of her reputation in her field, 

• ' ■ ' - o " ' ' ' ' - ■ * 

■ _ . ' . ■ ■ . ■ _' ■ . ■ • > _ . _ ■ . . _, _ . ._ ' -S.- 

pebple felt fortunate to have ah bpportunlty'to hear her speak, Saturday or - 
nbtJ • • \. ' , ■ ' . • ' ^ • ' 

Dr. Watsbri*s field was the assessment of special needs students and their 
physiological/neurblbgical furictibhs. Hbwever^ Jim i ndi cated tfcat^ he' 
wanted her to make a- presentatibh bn the questibri bf the ^elatibhship 
between the brain (neurological) and learning function in all children and 
how children with special needs differed from these Vnormal** functioning 
cfiildreri. He .did no^ want the workshop to become ^another "assessment/ 
l^tRu" experience." Sb far as Jim was cbricerried, the workshop did meet 

" ''fir'"- . - - ■ " 

his expectations. 

The wbrkshbp lasted; fbr brie day^ Saturday from 9 a.m. to k p.m. Th6 
consul tant made a general ly long preseritatibri fbcused arburid a Very structured 
lecture, use of case studies and AV materials . 1 1 cbricl uded wi th a very 
abbreviated discussion session. "The consultant had a hard time strUctUririg 
in a question arid answer period ^ Teachers had to be very assertive tb' get 
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vtheir quest ions and Cdhcisihs jleal th^wi th.''/ The other participants agreedV 

that br, Watson was very interesting and worths seeing. However, they 
■ noted that, Silurday inserylce rnsti tutes were very ^ and a 

defiriit^ disincentive for teachers. \ 

Ch a r a cteristi c s^of the Workshop Itself ^ 
• As. stated^ above ^ this was a onerday workshop^ w a fo] low-up session 
virivoVvipg approximately twervty teachers. It occurred on a Saturday. The 
session was predominately a lecture presentation sessidn.with little time 
devoted ib questions and answers or discussibri. Oh the Vos i t ?y,e *s ide , 
par.ticipants felt^hat the consultant was extremely knowledgeable In her 
"field, an expert with a very bubbly and positive personality. She had an ■ 
Understanding of children and the brain differences in them and knew a 
great deal of the theory and^ also presented some practical informatibh. 
0ne..p^^ that, "The consultant was dynarriici knew her material, 

she was excel lent . She held the grbUps * i riterest at all times and she seemed 

very sympathetic.' Ybu got material you could really apply. Another 

z j ■ — ^ ■ - ' ■ . _ ■ _ . _ __ 

teacher stated, "The cori^ltant was addressing a new topic in an under- 

. _____ _ : 

standable manner. She was dynamic and possessed clarity. She was- sympathet 

to- teachers, t^^ome extent her background was much more clinical than 

that of the people that she was deal Ing wi th ^ : 

The participants indicated t>iat despite the 4> rev i ty of the workshop, the 
cbnsiUltaht was hot as practical as some would have wanted her to be. Many 
vWere there looking for answers based on real needs in the classroom. Wi th- 
but a good discussion and question and answer sess ion , and wi th a very 
structured lecturer, many concerns and needs were not addressed:. One teacher 
Indicated, that Dr. Watsbh had f a i 1 ed. tb adiiress what you can actual ly do 
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in a crassrbom with the techniques. There was a need for ioore i;riforjnati;oh 
based bri practical .issjjes and teachers' desires for answers, tn general; 
however,, people cbmri)ented and ^ coinpl ijoented the Doctor on her abxtllt^ to 
give a very good day-long presentation bri the subject. They characterized 
it as being, ''Real, 1 ive, bubbly , and Interesting- 6ood to listen to with, 
a mixed format and plenty of i 1 lijstrat ions and hand aots. There was- no 
group discussion and very little qjjesti.dn and answer, but people felt 
they got a great deal but bf it.'- ' o . 



Khowle 




In lobkihg at the information that participants acquired from the workshop, 
one. teacher Indicated that the Content , the ^theories and the actiyitfes used 
in the presentation were hot hew to her. She indicated , however, that th.e 
Information offered some new prbspectiVes and waf, ai;:gbbd refresBer. It 
had rekindled some of her interest' th sojne of the tEings she had collected 
dyer a period of time and brought them together for her* Another participarit 
indicated that there was a^ot of new. information which was. of great interest 
howeveTi she found it was d i f f i.cul t . to hold onto because" it was not tied in 
to any sortj of ^ pract i cal a|Dp4 j-cat ibn. Other in format i on - shie ^^^^^ was It 
had been a review of what Dr., Watson had presented to teachj^rs in the 
drstrlct '2 1/2 yeari^e^ and in that aspfect it se-ryed as a refresher. • 

• ' ■; ■ ■: ^ : v'^^^.- 

' ■ . ■ . . . ^ '- . ' 

Participarits noted that Jtiost of the information presented deal t with, 
abstract processes ^ conceptual i.zat ions , and complex behay tors whJch^ t^ 
cbuld nbt readily use. If anythi ng i they indicated, the workshop changed 



; attitades; the ehange was mihimai and it was not reinforced; in generaij ^ 
people blamed the ibw , impact of the /program on the worKshop on thi fact 

• . ./ . ' ■ . ' ' 

that it 'was a one-day experience dealing with a great deal of information. 
There was not chance to tie in and use the knowledge through fofjow-ap 
feedback cycle, whereby people could apply a technique, get" soni feedback 
on rt,.and then try to blend it into their teacH^i ng behaviors. ' FurtheKrto 
people indicated that theoret I cal ideas ? re more difficult to apply^in . ' 
the classroom. * ' 

/ • . o . - ^ \ 

booking for Evide i^::e^f/Knowl edge Use ' * 

There was little discussidn of the methojlo logical problems involved in 
collec^g data on knowl edge/ use in the classroom. In" the one conversation 
thatv^/as held on this sabje^t, the participant indicated that teachers who' 
ass6ciate field observations wl th the project may art i f i cial ly enhance 
or adopt behaviors from thelwbrkshbp in thei r classrdom in order to 
satisfy the^ observer. (Hawthprn effect) Re. fel,t that i t' w6ul d fee better 
to condiJct very Ibw-key obs'ervations and to it over a longer p^fi^ df 
: time. As one participant ^;ag§e^sted, iMf it's us^fiil i nfbrmat ibh it Won't v 
^get-lost, you'U find it- ] Don't be in such ^ fusH to produce itJ^ Another 
insight Involved the question of loofcifig ajt support arid fol lowrup; systems 

Fn additiorvto any direct ;observatibris 'of the teachers. By this he meant 

_ ' . ■ "■ . ' ' .j-,^... ^ . * ; ' 4 ■■ ■ . . 

that researchers should look for evidence of bpportanitites for teachers 

td,^hare information, reinforce each .other,' attitades of the admiriistratibri^ 

foil ow-ups from the workshop tself, and look at" t-he surrdu^ 

as well as the'point of practiced 4 ' '' 
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Iricide rital Findings \^ ' " ' . ' 

' ' in rnves^igating this wprkshdf5V'three aspects thB* experience became 
" A/ery xfear. 1) The attltade of the school system and the presence of - ; ^^-^ ^ . 
encburagjsinejtit .and i nce^ are an important pant of helpi'ng rron- y - ;^ v;^;^ 

- ^ admihistratbrs take'oh the responsibl 1 Ities and additional burden of- 

preparing a'pisDposal and putting together a workshop." 2) the role of " ' ^ 
the eommonweafth Inservic? I nst i tute and district ;:^ditwn4strators can ; 
.be important !n encouraging .people to participate jn and UridertakeV igiervrce \ 
ihiti.tutes on topics of- interest to th^m\ This pr^jedt re\/ejis' an ex^ 
of a determinetl person who pers i sted^ at gettijig funding through variou| 
niechanisms in order tb'bririg about a workshop. However, in reviewing the . 
Information given-by the convener it's apparent that hehad to write over 
/ive proposals in order to get this one-day workshop 'together. 3) There 
. IS a great deal of difference between the types of learning bpportunitites 
avai lable for prbfessibnai' develtipment , .Be. the>^ :through vniversities arid 
colleges, through schbbl systems themsel ves , or th rough bther rttechan isms . 
' y such as the GommonWealth I riservi ce' Irist K 

tti'at serve vaVi.ous regions. Researchers. sH'bU Id attempt to differentiate > 
: \. between profes:s lona I, development courses th[^ are bfferied at schoolSv and , ; 

^ cbUrses that are of fered away f rbm sthc^ of initiatives or . v.^- •; 

^ the sources the^ act i vit iei,^ be they district'^^tral-^ J. 
• professor at a university^ or a IbcaT administratpr^ or group gf teachers ^ ^ ^: ; 
Is also of importance in this process. . ^ ; 

^- V One additional factor whi ch was discussed was the d i f ferifice b^ttween- f he 

people whb wort^ in elementary schools and pjBOple who wor k^Hh High schoofl^^ 
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In exploring this question with the convener he"^ observed that '"'the 
^baslc dl f ference^^BetwiBeh e teachers and junior high or* * 

Ipigh school 'teaj:hers- Is that i^n the elementary scho^ setting the teacher 
• ■i^" requi red to" teacK the whole studenlV Iri the junior high or high schobl 
sett ing the teabher tcBches a^ sabject- or has a part icutar curri cul urn .focus 
and only deals with.the student part of the^ time and then around the issue 
of his or her particular curciculum. Elemerttary -schobl teachers t^ach 



chi ldren-". - Junicrr 



and tfigh school teachers teach subjects." 
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Project 668:. Studerit Advi sory .SuRpdft Unit 
• . Bessimer Righ Schbo|| 

East Benedict, Massachusetts 



BackgrdUhd arid IhtrddUct ibri • 

Xh i |i^^rbje<^ , conducted between September arid December of I98O, was 
part of a larger program designed to train 28 secondary school teachers 



irt guidance ski 1 1 s and to permit them, with the help of an outside 
consultant, to develop a ^-year ,curri cu 1 um^lFo^r advising students on 
educational^ career^ arid life choices. The project irivolyed»all the 
instructioriar and guidance staff at the Bess imer High School 

^ii^'"^: . ' . _ ' ^ . . "" : : ".• ' 

Because this project involved a school-wide secondary program and 
because the in sefv tee* project was one, ^art of a larger multi-year, 
tralriirig arid developmerit effort, it is of iriterest to other -locales , 

-'EdnTrrigri i ty ^ ,Bistr i ct , arid School Characteristics 

rfeasx Benedict .vi>s a small communi ty -the western sect ion of. Massachusetts , 
near the New York border. 1 1 has one central h i gh school , the Bessimer 
High SchbjDjj, ori§ middle school > arid three elemeritary schools. The^high 
school , a recently constructed' l>tii Idi^^^^^^ staridS dri tfesicie'bf^ a .: 
6ve^l66kirig the t^^^ highway. It houses approximately 1^000 studerits arid 
a faculty of about 46-50» tt is based on an open cluster structure, with; 
a tesburce/administrative ^re and subject areas clustered around that core 



Because 1 1 IS on a hi j Islde it is multilevelecl and generally has an 
; open^^^^^^.c Each discipline has a teacher core Irea 

^centered In the cluster and th'S Spaces' arouhd that area are used for 
, the instruction of students in that particular subject. The library area 
^ is a large open space in the center of the school. 

Currently, the distrixt is feeling the p)ressures of both 2 1/2 and 
deC'Tinjng. enrollments at a.l 1 levels (2950 students in 1980 and 2540 In 
1982). There h|ve been faculty cut-backs because of financial pressures. 
Aside from declining faculty and student enrollment, staff assigrimerits 
in Drury High SchooK^have been stable and relationships between administra- 

tioS^nd staff have been described as supportive and cordial. 

* ■ ' ■ " * ■ . " .■ 

Accordlhg to the interviewees, ^ministrative styles appear to vary. 

^ ' \ ~ " ^_ ^ __ ^ ■ _ _- 

The Superintendent and Central Of f ice people are pe-ceived as very supportive 

of professional development. The principal is seen basically as 

an adni4:histrator or bureautrat who iriaihtairis thg program^- . 

district- Kowever^ East Benedict is a fairly sma| Icpmrnuni ty^( people 

know each other we 11^ and bath interstaff and central off Ice staff adm^ni- 

stratloh relations are considered good. The staff value the relationships 

» ■ ,' ' - ■ 

that they do have and have Icnbwn each other and the administrators for 

, ■ _ ■ _ ^ ■ . ' • . • 

long pef lod^ 5f Time^. •i^ ' 

There is a servicing institution of higher education in the area, East ' ' 
Beriedic^-^Statei^ offers teacher edlQcat^^^ tfie 
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school arid district. Furthei|i^rr, there are stractaral ^rid pegged 

ilnceritives in the teacher contract whereby faculty^are reqaired to take 

certain nambers of courses over a period of time In order to achieve . \ 

or attain certain salary increinents- Qne respondent i rid i cated that . . 

the district h^d paid 80% of the cost of courses related to staff's 

subject areas. However^ due tb Proposition 2 1/2, that amount had v. 

been reduced to 50% in the currerit school year. - 

Origfng o^ the Workshop -Idea 

■ ■ J ■ 

The Student Advisory Support Unit Program is part of a larger effort which 
has been going on at tJie- Bessimer Hiih School 6Ver the' past severe years. 
Though sited as a new grant it was in 'fact the second in a series of four 
inservice grants which the school lias Veceiveditb promote improved staff/ 
student relationships and services to students^ especial ly around issues 
of academic performance and .career "choice. Much of the impetus for these 
prograpis^^cdmes ;from ^P. Wilbef Orvi 1 1 , Di rector of thS People Personnel , 
'Services, and. Ass istant Superintendent of the East Benedict School District. 
Dr. Orvi 11> has Been actihg'as a 1 i ai sOri between the school and the - . ./^^^ 

ComfT*ciHweal.th Inservice' been tesponisitle for Bringing^ ' 
the' consultant, Dr. Fred Ronl^ into association With the, various proj^ct?.^ ^ 

This project developed frpm a, complex series of events an3 acti4;[tr^ 
Vyihigfi^^^^ spririr of 1978i; At that time, the school conducted a 

needs assessment ' in which students^ttoted weaknesses in.thejphool '5 guidance 
pr6g rams and teachers suggested that the school give high jjriorUy to ' . 
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improving relations with student and to fielping students with their academic 
and career choices. As a di rect . resul t of that assessment ^ severa j teachers 
decided to develop^ as part of a suWier course being bffe by the 
Grassykribi 1 Teacher Center, a series of lesson and implementation plans 
to provide students wi th improved;-counsei ing and guidance resources; 
In the fall. Ass istant, Super intendent Grvilj asked teachers to develop a 

- - 9. . : ■ : ' • 

program in response to the spring h'eeds. assiessmerit. Using some of the . 
ideas from the summer project^ the staff proposed the development of a ,/> 
Student Advisory Support Program (SASUP) to be implemented through the 
home rooms . , " 

Th^4b-unit curriculum was to'be develbpied and implemehted wi th a di ffereht 
gbal br ^im fo/ each academic ayear. Fbr example ^ in year brie there wbuld 
bfr ten units on helping ninth grade students develop self-awareness skills. 
In year, two, there would be ten units bri helping students with goal arid 
value clarification; in year three there would be ten uni ts for career ^ 
awareness; and in the! r senior year there would be ten units on career 
goals, college chibces* etc. Basical ly ^fhi s represents a develbpmerital 
curriculum iri that each successive year would^bui Id bri the ski 1 1 s -arid 
knowledge of the previous year. . T^ terr; uriitsi were implemented through 
:a once-armonth' extended homeroom per lod . ■ - -.^'''ir "' 

In the fi rst year, the program developed as fbl lows:* teacher5_^t together 
in varibus groups arid decided t5 fbcus bri develbpirig a. prbgfaiti fbr each-^ •* 
particU]iar year; in the interviews^ this was referred to as Phase I. 




ItiW^ during Phase I that Dr. Oryi 1 1 ; Introdaced the cons^^ 
ta the program, and Rbnson' helped the teachers to develop this ini tial • ^ 

In the spring of. 1979 the SASUP CU wa^ Jmpleiiiented in ail fb^ „ 

grades at once. Certain older students found this change diff icalt- • In • 
addition, teachers were 'having difficulty with the unitsiind thei r new role . 
As a result,. by the end of thatiyeari it was decided that Certain revr|ions 
in the prbgram were' needed. At the beg inn ing of the 1979-1980 aCademV 

• :: • _ 'V ■ ? ■ ■ ■ V _■ _ . ■ ^ ' _ ■ ...... " ■ "■ . . V ■ 

year, ;a curriculum revision com^ was selected and the CIT grants to- 

support and firiance this revision effort, was written by Dr. Drvi|l 

under a^teacher's signature. '' . 



There were approximately 15-20 faculty members involved in the revision;' 
effort. Thei r objectives were "to examine the curriculum make it more . 
relevanti look at implemehtatibn and content problems in thei r pari:! cU 
areas, and tpn provide sQppirt ^bjtlie b Dr. Rbnson was the 

. resource ^and-process cons^ the: initiar SASUP program, and was 

paid tb give assrstance to the various staff members and to the curricaiom 
revision committee under Ihe Cll grant. ^ . . . ' 



ir ac 1 6 r i sties 



One bt the difficalties bf getting information about the characteristics 
in this study was the fact that it was jjart of a larger, ongoing program. 
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Dr. Rohsori arid hi s. personal ity^^ with the SASOP 

effbrt, arid he is currently working on a Cll funded career education « 
I nservice program at the Be^simer High School. Therefore, ^it was dlff feu 
for the respondents to separate Dr. Ronsori's efforts iri this particular, 
project from his gerieral involvement with the program arid the district;: 

The SASUP revisiori committees usual ly met weekly, ^after school and once 
every other week with br. Ronsbn. Whenever possible, the committee 
wouid also meet during scheduled released times. Dr. Rbrisbri brought 
many resources with h im^ i ncl udi rig a team bf teachers from Troy land 
who had implemented a simi l ar program wi th Dr. Ronson in the i r school . 

No refe^^e^es to speicific incentives used^^^^ teachers ' cobperatibri 

were merit ibned other thari "yotir belief iri the program. 'V However^ 
iTiterviewees stated that in btK^r iriservice projects inservice credits 



were awarded to teachers in coc>pef,at ion with the : local col lege arid these 
were applied toward credit at the col lege. I n order to; get inservice 
increments, you had to. get the to liege yu^ to 
"grant them. ^ ; 

The participants were gerieral ly favorable in thei r ass^essmerit of the 
consultant. They considered him: very available arid copscient ious 
in. his tnteractions wi th the faculty; very know ledg^ble in his field; ; 
a person wfio is open-minded and has, a strong guidance brientatibn;; a good. 



.1 Isteher;" and ah excel lent faciiltatdr of materials and; 1 nfora^ 
resources. People felt that he was very knowledgeable. abbUt the schools. , 
and their environments, and because of h'^is association with schSbls^ 
he had become a very acceptable outsider. His ■ability to get or bring 

, good resources to the group was considered a very positive factor in 
his ihteractibhs. As one respondent said ^ *'He was wi 1 1 ing to hel p us 

^and had a sense bf what etching was n this school . I think he 

• . • - • • • ■■■■ ' <.N ■' ■ ■■' ■' • ■ ' • - 

, ■ ■ , */^' " 0 • _ _ _. ^ 

drew upon theory, but I think' he presented it In a very practical and 
grounded manner;'* 

People could not think of many negative attributes of the consultantv . 
"They said that most teachers at Bess imer had C^iti'^^ 
the program and that the njembers of the ;Wprk the ■ 

cdhsuitant have been deal ing^ with 

in the Student Advisory Support Unit Revision Program the vCbnsuT^nt drew 

extensively on the' experience of people and acted riot aS;;a lecturer byt 

as a' cSl5l^ltant^ to the group, helping them get irifbrm^t:^^^^ 

modify and deal with other process issues . The type^ of Mhf^^ 

brbught them tended to be practical. As many nptecij the major reason 

had tb havg' rnbre of a practical focus and have more of a usable orientatibn; 

for those teachers in the homerooms, eSF)ecially tho^e: having y.iffidul t 

' " ■ ■ . ' ' ■ . » . ^. ■ ■ * . 

dealing with the SASUP;units. ' ^ • v^^^^ 

' ' ■■. , ■ ^ .• ■ . :: ^ 

Know ledge^i Use , and I mpact * :. 

Currently the StUdefit Advisory Support Program is not be1hg implemented in, 
the school because they are having t and there are 



certain probiems In the Central Of f I ce; They^feel that. It is a Worthwhile 
pirbgram, the Impact qf th program^ they feei / wi ij Be. in^J'ts use In . the 

— s chool eventual IV ,ahd in th e a^af^t ^ibri a mi i ri t e rria4^i-z atfQh of tRe c t trH^trft rtr 
Into. the teachersjy attitudes and behaviors. The program Is a product and 
is pr|sented jn a book form with a curr i culum guide suggesting what to do 
in each of t)\e ten units per year over the four-year peribd. Once 
the currjculum guide is adopted, participants feel that the program wi 1 1 

..,:.Jl. . .be^35l ^sed ,^;a!i<^ 

y of teachers and more dcigendent on simple applications of the goals of each 

■ -^^^ ' ' - .■ ' ' . 

session. Again, revision committee members said that certa;.Xn^ ^^.t 

— ^ I.----' V; 'f^. ' . 

- within the school will have dif f i cul ty^i mpl femeht i ng the program whatever . 

they do primari ly because of thei r own rnterpersbhal styles. However^ the 

revised program is cons idered^ '^rri more practical and more foolprbbf." 

■■_ . ■ " . . ■ : -'^ ■ 

Because the program has a structural component; ^a a tijne slot , and a 
curriculum, the pajgt i c1 pants felt |t i t wpul d be ^^ry *easy to'^d^ 
its use and to evaluate it. They felt that the; revision of the program 
vr came from feedback fopfns^ arid f rbm eval uatlveT'surveys that^^^w^^ 

by menibers of the school to fine-tune the brvfgi nal StudentAdvisory Support. 
.'■ ' Program. -. _ ■ - • • 

Attitudinal outcomes were considered Secondary. The participants felt that > 
teachers' attitudes and students atti tudes wbuld change bver time and 
that ther|e would be a closer interaction and improvement of the gujrdarice 
functibn;in the school as a result of the multi-year approach; They cited 

\ ' ■ . • - • • • ' ' . • 7 ■ ■ ■ 

a relationship between a product and process form of: outcome where a product 
can be used over time and a'dapted^^ then lead to process changes in 
teach&r attitudes. ''For some te3*cheTs these atti tudes are. present before 
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hand and lead to a more eager arid ready acceptance of the cufricul urn; 
For other teachers^ the structure arid the curriculum.ari^ supports until 
~ t e a ch e r s ' ^^f t U^^fi^ ^ "^^ ^^^^ them more receptiv e- 



and wi 1 l ing :rto accept the.new relationship sttjdents." 
Looking for Evidence of Kribwledge Use^ ■ 

Conversations with the SASUP revision ediwnit tee members yielded iriformatiori 
on traditional types of investigations into evidence of knowledge iiseV^ ^ - - 
§uch as: observations, conversations with the; faculty t[iem^^^ and 
conversatibris with studerit^ td ridte changes ; in teacher behavior, 0^ ^ ^ ' J : : 
teacher suggested: "Level with ^he studerits and the teachers and tej 1 them 
-What you* re looking for.*' A5f?^r^artl suggested the use of ^control ; 

groups within the iame school. That different teachers be pbserVed arid that:: 
differerices betweeh^he groups be noted*. Others usggested that you look 
at the reJatibriship betweeri activities and products or oatcoftes through 
obserN^atibn. Many felt that bbservatidris ^ay generate problems, bi^ 

with secure^ te^^ 'fsue. ^ , V - 

dtKkf supestidris included: asking indivlda^ls In bne-^torpne debrief in§ — v':;^^^^^^^ 
sessibns; -keeping jdurrials; ari^^ high school level, asking the^ students 

how teacher b^havlbr may tie chariglrig. The respondents felt- that for the 
most part new products and materials would be used quickly, especiajly 
jtRlds-dri things that can be brought right to the cla^srddm' '»What teachers 
like, they use." ; •' . . * . ■• 7. 
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Regarding observation, one teacher stated^ '*The longer I am bbserved> 
the more comfortable i feel about it.** A researcher should be prepared 

tP=spemi=^-^^ ^ 



teacher, his/her style^ and the way they interact wl th-^ information and 
students, . . * — - 



As^ in other cases, it- is clear here that the role of administrators 
in formulating or developing a grant is much stronger than assumed in the 
eommonweajth 1 nservi ce I ns t i tute ' s pol icy. Dr. Orvijj has beem proffRDttng 
these efforts toward improved pupil services and writing the grants Under 
teachers* names in this district for several yeirs. The ihformatibh about 
the Cbmmoriwealth Iriservjce I nst i tute^ f urtKermbre , i s channeled through ; 
administrators and controlled by administrators , especially since they 
must sign-off on the proposals. Qne person said to me, '*bf course 
administrators will do it, they're the on ly people around here who have- 
the time to sit down arid write such proposals.** 

The^.SASUP-^program rs^ e unique in that it uses * many d if ferentviirant^ 

to, support and implement a program in, the school ^nd to improve ^^ifrTous 
aspects of that program over time.: o 

In looking at thfe quality of cbritiriuirig- edcuatibn cburses offered for 

_ _ _ _ ■ _ _ _ _ ■ _____ _ \- _• . • _ ___ - ' _ 

teachers in the area, respondents cit^d two types of schools:/ the East 



■ ; .' ' ^ 

. East Benedict State Cbl lege typie, which offered several courses; and 
Rogers College type which was far more di scipl irie-briehted rather than 
^^6^^^A^nf[^¥f^^ O ri^=QT=th^=majiD^^=etH^^ . 

programs in universities and colleges deal with a situation in education 
that doesn't exist ahyriK5re. They deal with vast amounts of resourcej^, and 
as one person ^:aid^ "there's a strong theoretical and impractical bias in 
these programs." One respondent thought that cbl lege and university 

, V — _ _ _ 

courses should, "...deal with. what's really here and learn to improve 



teachers' skills given dec! ining resources," Another teacher said that, 
"There is a great need for more self-assessment for teachers and for 
imp>rbvjhg , the i r images in the cl ass room, • .Teachers , j am finding, aren't ^ 
really happy people." Many thbught that teacher Centers and Cbl laborat Ives 

db a better job of provi^tiin^ professibhal education and ihservife training^ 

i: ■ __ '_ . : ■ " ^ ■ " ■ . ■ ■ * 

than do universities and colleges. 

In liking at district iriservfce, respondents felt that tfi^r system offered 
a mixed experience-. It was usual ly hard wbrk and the half-day scheduling 
of the f^S^^ams resulted in hectic mbrriirigs arid bftehdissap arid 
or overly, busy afiternbons^ They p reefer red to be. able to work or irivblve* ^^-r^^ 
themselves and participate with each other .arid not 1 isten to a lecturer. 
Oth^r ^ referred tb district^ insefvice af, "l't*s i^^ial f-day^ off, some wopid 
prefer to teaW, bthers find it boring, repet ft Ive^K^at^npi . appropriate.^ 
Aripther respondent said,- V'District iriservice prbg^ ire a pain. The topics 
and sessions are a waste of time, aij'd the -lack bf teacher inpUt or chbice 
makes the resul t, sessions of low interest and inappropriate subject matter. 



.. in Ibbkihg at the question of the relationship with the cons uj^taht and 
the workshop, many people felt that a consul tant who has^' fKe;;^^^ 



briiig a wide variety o^f^peTforqiance and presentatio styles to a workshop 
is preferred to sdmebhe who is only functioning on one level.. They also 
felt that the abi 1 i ty to generate resources and bring matefials that, 
needed great ly^added ^o a consultants acceptability and effecti vehess . 



t this point in the fol lowup we beglif jtb see ah ew^liit^^^ 



of inservice aval lable to^teachers : |fie formal courses offered by " ' 

colleges and uh i vers it1es^;^^he types c^^^ courses funded or 

supported by Commonwealth Inservice InstitSiite pr provided by teacher centers 

and col labora^fves another; and^ the th i rd , di st.^^ inse rvic 

percepSToh^ of each bf/..tfie!5e prbgrams^di fferihg^ especial ly cdncerriing: 

the type of infprmat ItSii^ the way^ that infprmatioh is presented, 

^arid the :^pprbpriateries:^vdf; the infahmatioh^. ^ In the three experiences, it 
~. '' ' ' • . ' . *• ' 

seems that the teachers perceive the second, that is the teacher center, 

Gol laborat i ve, cr Commonweal th Inservice model to be the one in wh^'ch 
they have the most influence, vis-avis the cbjljige br university. Further- 
more, in this prbgram we find that it is a program designed td change : , 
curricUl Um i h way that some staff want and some don't. It is not the 
tdtal vdluntary model for prdfessjpnal development assumed By the 
Institute, but^rather the school development model and as sucK^ deserves 
closer examination. ' o ^, . ' '< 
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